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You, and 85,000,000 Americans, know the speed Gas gives to cooking... 
But think what it means when whole battleship turrets are cooked 
at one time in Gas ovens as big as a 5-room house! 


You know the economy of Gas... 
But think of the millions of dollars it’s saving the country in heat- 
treating metal for tanks, guns, planes, ships! 


You know how much easier Gas heat is to control... 

But think of steel for shells heated to such a fine point it is forced 
through molding holes like spaghetti dough! 

You know the greater dependability of Gas. . . 

But think what it means today when every minute counts . . . when 
furnaces must not grow cold . . . when uninterrupted production 
is necessary for Victory! 








TO THE WOMEN: Gas saves time, money 
and food in every cooking operation. It 
assures a supply of hot water, economically, 
instantly. And it helps conserve food safely 
in silent Gas refrigerators! But remember the 
importance of Gas for war production. Use 
what you need—use it wisely—don’t waste it! 
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ARTHUR F. BrinGe, of Los Angeles, Calif., who was elected President of the 


American Gas Association at the twenty-fourth Annual Meeting in Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Bridge is vice-president and general manager of the Southern Counties Gas 
Company of California. As a veteran of the first World War, a graduate in 
engineering of the University of California, and long-time leader of national 


utility affairs, he is well qualified to head the Association during this war year. 











JAMES M. BEALL, Ed/tor 
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ITH the lights and shadows of war permeating the 

proceedings and injecting pressure upon every 
event, the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Gas Association held at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Oc- 
tober 5 and 6, was a serious though fruitful affair. It was 
strictly a working meeting with one primary motive—the 
strengthening and furtherance of the war effort. The 750 
registered delegates from all parts of the country were hard 
put to keep pace with the split-second schedule of the 
streamlined war gathering. 


The meeting served to clarify, coordinate and integrate 
the forces of government on the one hand and the forces of 
the gas industry on the other. A blueprint for victory was 
laid down in broad general terms by spokesmen of the 
government and the industry. On the government's side, 
representatives of the War Production Board, the Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator, and the War Department, were gen- 
erous in their praise of the initiative and achievements of 
the gas industry through the channels of its national associ- 
ation. There were also warnings of stern action to come, ne- 
cessitated by war-created shortages of metals, fuels, trans- 
portation and men. 

On the gas industry's part, there was expressed complete 
support of the government's program and renewal of its 
pledge of unstinted effort in the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted: 

"Whereas, the American Gas Association recognizes the absolute 
need to win the war in order to preserve our democratic way of 


life, 

“Therefore, the American Gas Association reaffirms, in a most 
forceful manner, its pledge to support our government in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

“To that end, we recognize the importance of conserving ma- 
terials, and of using manpower wisely so that we can continue to 
supply services which are essential in the war effort. 
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“In appreciation of the fact that the several agencies of the gov- 
ernment which are charged with directing the vigorous prosecution 
of the war need our active assistance and advice, we pledge con- 
tinuance of our wholehearted cooperation.” 

The Association’s contributions to the war program were 
described in an address, “The Gas Industry in War,” by 
Ernest R. Acker, chairman of the Committee on War Ac- 
tivities, which is reproduced elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Acker also presented the treasurer’s report which showed 
that the Association is in sound financial condition. 

George S. Hawley, president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, in his presidential address, dedicated the industry to 
the war and its prosecution, declaring that “everything in 
our lives must be subordinated to that end.’’ We have more 
at stake than our industry and its problems, he pointed out. 
“Our very economic life hangs in the balance, so that over 
and above our own troubles we must always keep in mind 
the necessity for planning and working to retain our Amer- 
ican freedoms.”’ 

In addition to the individual freedoms of speech, religion, 
want and fear, President Hawley urged the delegates not to 
forget the business freedoms, covering the right to own 
private property and freedom of enterprise, including free- 
dom of contract. 


President Hawley paid tribute to the work of the gas in- 
dustry under the banner of the Association, which he said is 
proving its efficiency and value in wartime. He referred to 
the high regard of government officials for the Association's 
work, asserting that, “in normal times united action under 
the auspices of the Association is highly important, but in 
time of emergency it is obsolutely essential.” 

The gas industry, President Hawley said, has grown from 
a budding promise during the Civil War to a giant at the 
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time of the first World War. “Hav- 

ing roots so deep in American soil,” 

he continued, ‘we cannot stop grow- 
ing; but the America of tomorrow will 
be quite different from the America of 
today, consequently we must adapt our- 
selves to the new soil as well as culti- 
vate it for the growing of new prod- 
ucts, so that when this dreadful era has 

passed we may reap an abundant har- 
vest of new business, new equipment, 
new friends.” 

He also spoke of the vital impor- 
tance of the research programs now in 
progress at the American Gas Associ- 
ation Laboratories in Cleveland and 
Los Angeles, and the Institute of Gas 
Technology in Chicago. In this con- 
nection he said: “If we as an industry 
fail to prepare for post-war days, we 
will find ourselves following instead of 
leading, drifting instead of sailing to- 
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wards a signal goal.” He called for 
research that will result in better utili- 
zation of gas and disposition of com- 
bustion products, “and perhaps make 
possible the building of entirely new 
appliances for domestic use, as well as 
developing and bettering present ap- 
pliances.”’ 

Three representatives of the War 
Production Board who addressed the 
Annual Meeting were in emphatic ac- 
cord regarding the necessity for con- 
serving gas so that full war require- 
ment could be met. Speaking before 
the Natural Gas Section, October 5, 
Martin T. Bennett, Chief, Gas Supply 
Section, Power Branch, WPB, stated 
that competition in the natural gas in- 
dustry must be sacrificed to the needs 

of the war effort, because of a rapidly 
expanding need for this fuel in the 
face of static supplies. Explaining that 
the petroleum industry is already in 
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Association leaders for 1942-1943 term— 
President-Elect Arthur F. Bridge and Man- 
aging Director Alexander Forward 


the unfortunate position of having to 
send its customers to competitors, he 
said that ‘the gas industry will prob- 
ably be forced to do the same thing.” 
He also stated that the pooling of trans- 
mission facilities may be asked for as 
well as other developments involving 
individual sacrifices. His significant ad- 
dress is published in full in this issue. 
Rationing of gas for residential use 
as well as for non-essential industries 
was mentioned as a possibility by Capt. 
J. A. Krug, Deputy Director-General 
for Priorities Control, War Production 
Board, in an illuminating address be- 
fore the General Session, October 6. 
To avoid it, gas companies were ad 
vised to begin now a comprehensive 
program to conserve every possible 
unit of fuel energy for the growing 
needs of the war production program. 
To stress the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, Captain Krug said that industry 


~~ 
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The camera catches a notable group at the Annual Meeting. Left to 
right: Henry O. Loebell, New York; A. M. Beebee, Rochester, Chair- 
man, Post-War Planning Committee; John W. Batten, Detroit, Chair- 
man, Committee on Industrial Gas Research; Frank C. Smith, Hous- 
ton; Frank H. Adams, Toledo; C. A. Tattersall, New York, Chair- 
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man, Publicity and Advertising Committee; Mason Manghum, WPB 
Compliance Division; H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta, Chairman, National 
Advertising Committee (shaking hands); and Ernest R. Acker, Pough- 
keepsie, Chairman, Committee on War Activities, and newly elected 

Vice-President of the American Gas Association 
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Below—Left to right: Capt. J. A 
Krug, WPB Deputy Director-General 
for Priorities Control, during his 
General Sessions’ address; retiring 
President George S. Hawley, of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; and Joseph L. 
Llewellyn, newly elected Treasurer 


is being asked to restudy its fuel needs 
with minute care, and with proper con- 
sideration given to transportation, in 
order that the full measure of the na- 
tion’s heat reserve can be _ utilized. 
“Places where gas is best, gas must be 
used ; and those places where coal is a 
better fuel in terms of economy of 
transportation and economy in the use 
of our resources, coal must be used.” 
He reminded the gas industry of the 
magnitude of the war job before them, 
which must be achieved without an ap- 
preciable expansion of facilities be- 
cause of the lack of critical materials, 
particularly iron and steel. Substitution 
for critical materials offers less and less 
prospect for relief, he said, adding that 
the squeeze will probably make it nec- 
essary to tighten up use for mainte- 
nance and repairs. He called attention 
to the large inventory of materials now 
in the hands of gas utilities and urged 
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the industry to develop arrangements, 
through its Association, for sharing this 
inventory so that it will be used to ut- 
most advantage. 

The final quarter of this year and 
the first quarter of 1943 will be most 
critical from the point of view of ma- 
terials, in Capt. Krug’s opinion. Even 
getting over the hump in the materials 
situation does not mean the end of 
trouble for. the gas companies, he de- 
clared, since a serious manpower shott- 
age is impending. ‘Before we get much 
further in the war, all of our physically 
fit will have to get into the Army and 
Navy. The country cannot permit men 
capable of fighting to hold down jobs 
in industry,” he stated. He expressed 
the belief that next year will find girls 
and women reading meters, doing test- 
ing work and general labor jobs in ad- 
dition to all of the office work. 

Returning to conservation, Capt. 
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Krug urged gas house heating custom- 
ers to restrict temperatures in the home 
to 65 degrees, which is the level set for 
oil burning customers. He also asked 
the gas industry to seek ways of induc- 
ing domestic customers to adjust their 
demands to alleviate the peak load 
problem. 

The third speaker from WPB, Mason 
Manghum of the Compliance Division, 
predicted a long, bloody and costly 
war in which the United Nations must 
outthink, outfight and outproduce their 
enemies. He referred to the critical 
shortages of vital materials but also as- 
serted that there was a shortage of 
“fighting spirit and the will to win.” 
He said the average person is not thor- 
oughly aroused nor hardened enough 
to make the necessary sacrifice needed 
to win the war. 

Speaking of the Compliance Divi- 
sion’s activities, he said that of thou- 
sands of business men investigated few 


Candid camera shot of the Executive Ses- 

sion, Paul R. Taylor, New York, is on the 

rostrum. At extreme left is Past President 
Herman Russell, of Rochester 
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Between sessions at Chicago—Left to right 


A. M. Beebee, Rochester, Chairman, Post-W 


were found to be malicious chiselers. 
“The American business man is emi- 
nently fair and honest,” he declared. 
Division of the natural gas industry 
into five regions such as the present set- 
up under the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator is a constructive step which 
will outlast the war, in the opinion of 
J. French Robinson, chairman, A. G. A. 
Natural Gas Section and president, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
who delivered an outstanding address 
at the General Session and presided 
over the Natural Gas meeting. ‘“They 
are natural divisions of supply and 
utilization,” he stated, ‘‘and they are 
keyed to each other, and all for each 
other, into a central coordination sys- 
tem which relates an entire industry 
to an entire nation.” The system works, 
despite the haste and strain of war 
which forged it into being, he said. 
Mr. Robinson stated that ‘‘the suc- 
cessful integration of our industry with 
other industries affecting the mutual 
exchange of critical materials needed 
will also be retained as a profitable les- 
son taught by this war. . . . We can 
look forward also to an increasing in- 
sistence upon the education and guid- 


: R. E. Kruger, Roches- 
ter, winner of the 1942 Beal Medal; Carl A. Schlegel, Philadelphia; 
‘ar Planning Committee; 


ance Of our consumers in the general 
utilization of gas, not alone for the 
purpose of greater customer satisfac- 
tion but for the purpose of economical, 
and, hence, gas conservation purposes 
as well.”” Mr. Robinson’s scholarly 
summary of the supply and require- 
ments of natural gas is reproduced else- 
where in this issue. 

In introducing the post-war plan- 
ning section of the program, A. M. 
Beebee, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
newly appointed chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Post-War Planning Committee, 
emphasized that the first concern was 
winning the war but that far-sighted 
leadership also called for seeing through 
and beyond the holocaust to days of 
peace and permanence. He stated that 
the purpose of his committee, now in 
process of organization, ‘is to consider 
post-war problems of the industry . . . 
and to coordinate its activities with the 
domestic gas research program to the 
end that market requirements may be 
anticipated and domestic research may 
thereby anticipate economic trends.” 

Pointing out that such planning is 
prominent in our government's pro- 
gtam, Mr. Beebee declared that there 


E. P. Noppel, New York; R. H. Burdick, Birmingham; S. J]. Beale, 
New York; Frank C. Smith, Houston; H. Leigh Whitelaw; Floyd 
C. Brown, Chicago; and M. L. Stirling, Tulsa 





is no question but that the war will 
have a drastic effect on the gas indus- 
try. A profound change in income 
levels and in the form value of com- 
peting fuels are among the faciors 
which wili bear most careful consider- 
ation and study, he said. He urged 
members of the gas industry to send 
suggestions to the committee for con- 
sideration in its program. 

Discussing war and post-war re- 
search at the Institute of Gas Technol 
ogy, Dr. F. W. Sullivan, Jr., technical 
director of the Institute, mentioned the 
project concerned with the preparation 
of butadiene, the principal raw ma- 
terial of synthetic rubber, and other 
projects directly related to the war ef- 
fort. In addition to the Institute’s edu- 
cational program involving the train- 
ing of technical students, sponsored 
projects are being prosecuted actively 
to increase effectiveness in the war pro- 
gram and to establish a basis for post- 
war development and planning. 

Mr. Sullivan stated that a govern- 
ment agency is sponsoring one project 
and the Institute’s facilities are being 
offered to other branches of the gov- 
ernment and to the military services for 





Non-stop business sessions, even at lunch, were a part of this stream- 
lined war meeting. Left to right: E. V. Kesinger, Chicago; Harry D. 
Hancock, New York, Past Chairman, Natural Gas Section; J. 1. 
Cormany, Kansas City; J]. R. Abercrombie, Kansas City; J. French 


Robinson, Cleveland, Chairman, Natural Gas Section; L. W. Heath, 

Allentown; L. 1. Pollitt, Jr., S. P. Cobb, New York; E. F. Wressell, 

Hammond, Chairman, Property Records Committee; R. L. McVey, 
Denver; and John D. Alden, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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use in any way which may a 
to the advancement of the war effort. 
Technical personnel of the Institute - 
yaged in research has doubled recently 
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and further expansion is in 
. on programs of research in- 
volving domestic, commercial aon 
dustrial uses of gas to be conducte . y 
the American Gas Association 
strongly advocated in papers by R. , 
Fletcher, of Providence, pensar 
Committee on Domestic Gas Researc 
and John W. Batten, of Detroit, news 
man, Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search. Mr. Fletcher's paper was pfe- 
sented by John J. Quinn of Boston. 
Pointing out that the domestic mar- 
kets are undergoing radical rot 
and that the post-war period will offer 
unheard of opportunities, Mr. Fletcher 
outlined a working program of re- 
search covering domestic gas pee 
and utilization. He contended we = 
mestic gas research cannot wait wat it e 
war is over, because research takes time. 
The supreme challenge of all se 
came to industrial gas and a 
gas equipment when the ee — 
program started and was quic ri ed 
lowed by the all-out war pro uc - 
program, Mr. Batten stated in . 
ing the industrial and gear ae 2 
research program. He gaye oi 
equipment manufacturers and the r 
sociation’s past research for being ready 
to make great contributions in the ~ 
duction of parts going into guns, tan 
and airplanes. He estimated that gas : 
supplying 50% of the total heat 
quirements for such purposes. 


prospect, 


Metals War Production Key 
“Metal is the dominating word in 
the war production program, eared 
ten asserted in explaining the problems 
met by industrial gas fuel and er 
ment. ‘“The term ‘metal’ to the gas 1n- 
dustry means steel and its pape yet 
copper and brass, aluminum and nd 
nesium, and other items of less impor 
tance. The processing of noe eer 
the application of gas to ig 
high temperature heating for forming, 
to moderate heating for hardening, to 
lower temperature heating for stress 
ee heating processes mean to 
the gas industry the adjustment of “ 
isting equipment and the pie a 
new equipment to conform with the € 
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ESPITE general recognition of 
our industry as essential to the 
war program, the real extent of our 
future manpower shortage has only 
recently been indicated through pro- 
nouncements by the Director of Se- 
lective Service. The Director of Man- 
power is advocating early enactment 
of an all-inclusive National Service 
law which would establish labor pri- 
orities and provide for selective trans- 
fer of workers as between industries. 
We are now definitely informed 
that able-bodied men will receive only 
temporary deferment pending train- 
ing of replacements, even though both 
the industry and the individual occu- 
pation are deemed essential. Selective 
Service takes the position that if men 
can be trained for highly technical 
military assignments within a few 
months, industry can do the same. 

I believe this situation can be ade- 
quately met if we view it realistically, 
appraise our manpower, decide what 
occupations are indispensable, and 
proceed promptly to hire and train 
women and over-age men replace- 
ments. In making such a survey we 
must answer two fundamental ques- 
tions—Will the man be drafted? and 
Can we get along without filling his 
job? 

Curtailment of less essential serv- 
ices and activities will provide some 
measure of relief; and, due to ma- 
terials’ shortages, this has already 
occurred in the fields of sales and 
construction. For companies engaged 
in gas distribution, appliance servic- 
ing absorbs a sizable proportion of 
total remaining man-hours; and while 
selective curtailment of this activity 
presents a difficult problem, to be 

avoided as long as possible, we may 
be forced to reduce it to cover haz- 
ard calls only. Other possible curtail- 
ments and _ substitute procedures 
which are being widely adopted by 
public utilities are bi-monthly or 
quarterly meter reading, and elimi- 





Manpower—The Next Big Problem 


By ARTHUR F. BriDGE 


President-Elect, American Gas Association 


nation of personal contact collections. 

Though service curtailment ap- 
pears as the logical first step, the two 
moves should go hand in hand. It 
isn’t sound practice to suddenly lop 
off a wide variety of services and 
then attempt to fill the residual va- 
cancies with an overnight recruiting 
program. That’s why we need action 
now—so that the job can be done 
gradually and carefully. 

I believe that first emphasis should 
be placed on recruiting. There are 
two reasons for this. We shall have 
increasing competition for these new 
types of labor, and recruits should be 
trained while the experienced em- 
ployees are still here to do that job. 

Furthermore, as we carry on re- 
cruiting, we'll learn more about the 
availability and performance of new 
labor groups; we’ll find out how ef- 
ficient women can be in various ca- 
pacities; and where we can fit in the 
elderly men. As the picture clarifies, 
we'll know just how far it is neces- 
sary to curtail our normal activities, 
and the reduction in service will be 
gradual, thus minimizing ill effects 
on public relations. 

It appears that the sooner we get 
underway with a planned recruiting 

and training program, the more 
likely we are to avoid serious upsets 
later. Even though it means extra 
expense to retain and train groups of 
new people now, that practice will 
result in long-range economy. 

Obviously women constitute the 
only large labor reserve, but compe- 
tition for them will be keen—is al- 
ready in war-production areas. While 
as yet we have little information rel- 
ative to their performance in utility 
jobs heretofore filled exclusively by 
men, experience in Europe in all 
lines, and in the aircraft industry in 
this country, leads to the conclusion 
that there are few occupations which 
they can’t handle if given proper and 
sufficient training. 

















acting specifications of Army gy 
requirements, ” he continued. I j . 
industry because of awards for in “ 

ual achievement at the General Lunch- 
eon, October 6, and its research and * 
perience was not unprepared to cope 
with such war emergency problems, 


Mr. Batten said, in urging continuance 
of the present program. 
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Of special interest at the —e 
Meeting were the eng: or 
the popular Home Service Brea one 
meeting on the morning of the sone 
day. These features as well as reports 
of the Natural Gas, Accounting, wet 
dential, Commercial and —. 
Gas, and Technical sessions are covere 
in separate articles in this issue. 
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Natural Gas... Industry and 
Government Unite to Solve War Problems 
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Chairman J]. French Robinson, left, gets a 
smile of approval from his successors as 
Natural Gas Section officers—Chairman- 
Elect Burt R. Bay. of Omaha: and Vice- 
Chairman-Elect R. E. Wertz, of Amarillo 


N over-all picture of the war job 
of the natural gas industry was 
painted in realistic detail at the an- 
nual meeting of the Natural Gas Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association 
October 5 in Chicago. Under the able 
leadership of J. French Robinson, 
Chairman of the Section, and President, 
The East Ohio Gas Company, Cleve- 
land, the war requirements of the five 
natural gas districts were expounded by 
industry speakers and representatives of 
the War Production Board and the Of- 
fice of Petroleum Coordinator. 

The core of the problem of supply- 
ing a voracious war production giant 
with nourishing natural gas fuel was 
explained as essentially a problem of 
transportation and the availability of 
critical materials. Conservation and in- 
tegration on a national scale were the 
keynotes. As succinctly stated by the 
Chairman, ‘The stupendous and gar- 
gantuan nature of this war problem 
can best be stated by this literal fact, 
that what was true of great individual 
units of great American industries in 
the specialized genius which we call 
“mass production,’ must now be ex- 
panded to embrace the entire nation 
as if it were one single mass produc- 
tion plant.” 


Opening the meeting, 
the officers of the Associa- 
tion, George S. Hawley, 
President, A. F. Bridge, 
Vice-President, and Major 
Alexander Forward, Man- 
aging Director, each con- 
gratulated the natural gas 
industry on its accomplish- 
ments and emphasized its 
great responsibilities. Mr. 
Bridge made a salient con- 
tribution on the impending 
shortage of manpower 
which is reproduced else- 
where in this issue. Major Forward ex- 
pressed the opinion that the natural 
gas industry surely has earned an Army 
and Navy E for wartime achievement 
and ‘with a heritage of enterprise and 
daring will be found fully adaptable” 


to changed conditions of tomorrow. 


Poe Calls Industry Vital 

E. Holley Poe, Director, Natural 
Gas-Natural Gasoline Division, Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator for War, 
Washington, D. C., under whose di- 
rection the machinery to vitalize and 
coordinate the natural gas industry for 
war effort is set up, called the industry 
“one of the nation’s most vital energy 
sources.” With 8 million domestic, 
commercial and industrial customers in 
34 states, he pointed out that in excess 
of 50% of its volume is for industrial 
purposes which directly or indirectly 
affect the war program. 

“Since 1938, the sendout of naturol 
gas for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses has increased by more than 10% 
per year,” he said. ‘Indications are 
that this year will exceed last year by 
25% and in some areas as much as 
40% —a direct result of the War Pro- 
duction program.” 

“As never before in its history,” Mr. 
Poe said, ‘the natural gas business is 
one of supply and demand with a re- 
stricted deliverability resulting from 
limited supply of steel for augmenta- 


tion of natural gas pipe lines and de- 
velopment of natural gas reserves. 
. . . The cooperative solution of these 
problems is our joint war job.” He 
described the organization of the Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator for War as 
a cooperative agency of industry and 
government with coordinating commit- 
tees nominated by the industry as an 
essential part of the organization. The 
Petroleum Industry War Council draws 
its membership from these committees, 
he stated. 


Conservation Orders Flexible 

The Natural Gas and Natural Gaso- 
line Division, Mr. Poe emphasized, in 
reviewing the industry's applications to 
acquire ofr use critical materials, is 
guided by the theory that “the most 
effective promotion of the war program 
demands the minimum expenditure of 
critical materials consistent with proper 
and adequate development of gas re- 
serves and resources required, and only 
as required, for such program.” Rec 
ommendations are made, he asserted, 
only after cautious study with a view 
to determining whether or not addi- 
tional gas is needed for the immediate 
future, or whether a proposed overall 
development program designed to drill 
a specific number of wells is necessary 
to meet a proven required deliverabil- 
ity. 
Conservation Order M-68, designed 
to conserve critical materials by limit- 
ing their use in the production of oil 
and natural gas, is flexible, Mr. Poe ex- 
plained, and ‘‘can be altered or sup- 
plemented from time to time to achieve 
stricter control over the use of materi- 
als consistent with the demands for oil 
and gas.” 

Mr. Poe concluded: “The war emer- 
gency will undoubtedly cause many dis- 
locations in our traditional methods of 
operation. But by the same token the 
dire necessity of this war program will 
teach us much about better production 
methods, better transportation and dis- 
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tribution methods, better ways and 
means of conserving the product, and 
ways and means of preventing the eco- 
nomic dissipation of a vital natural re- 
source. 

Martin T. Bennett, Chief, Gas Sup- 
ply Section, Power Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C., 
gave a valuable exposition of WPB or- 
ders and their application to the nat- 
ural gas industry which is printed in 
full in this issue. 

In introducing the symposium of 
chairman of the five natural gas dis- 
tricts of the country to discuss “war re- 
quirements,’’ Chairman Robinson, 
speaking as Chairman of District No. 
1, paid tribute to the “splendid system 
of national coordination which has 
been evolved under the Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator,” and particularly 
to Mr. Ickes as the first American pe- 
troleum coordinator. Contending that 
the myriad of war problems is soluble 
in no other way than ‘‘by coordinated 
knowledge and coordinated effort cen- 
trally directed,’ Chairman Robinson 
asserted that the pattern of the indus- 
try imposed by wartime necessity will 
never be lost. ‘There is at least a germ 
of permanence in this formation of 
our industry which we would be blind 
if we did not see, and foolish if we did 
not nourish and help it to grow into 
an all-time greater social usefulness.” 
District 1 

Chairman Robinson summarized the sit- 
uation in District 1, which is the Appala- 
chian area, as follows: 

“The general problem of District 1 is, of 
course, the same as in all five of the dis- 





Speakers at the Natural Gas Meeting. Left to right: R. E. Wertz, incoming Vice-Chairman; 
William Moeller, Jr., Chairman, OPC District 5; R. W. Hendee, Chairman, District 4; 
Burt R. Bay, Chairman, District 2, and incoming Section Chairman; and Arthur F. Bridge, 
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Natural gas coordinating districts 


tricts. It is a problem of the greatest pos- 
sible supply to meet a demand of natural 
gas which is unprecedented. In respect to 
the relation of supply and demand of 
natural gas, the Appalachian area is prob- 
ably the most critical of all five districts. 
It is the heavy industrial district of the 
country. Its war production is at a con- 
stant peak. Initially, therefore our problem 
is that of studying the sources of supply, 
increasing that supply to the maximum and 
sustaining it for the seasonal jerky demands 
which are characteristic of natural gas op- 
erating. ... 

“A recent study disclosed that the annual 
sales for the coming year will amount to 
approximately 500 billion cubic feet. It 
is of interest to note that the Appalachian 
area reached its maximum demands for 
natural gas in 1917 with a total of 518 
billion cubic feet. The number of custom- 
ers in 1917 was 1,736,219. In 1935 the 
number of consumers was 2,633,220 and 
their demand was 305 billion 791 million 
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cubic feet. There are at the present time 
approximately 3,000,000 consumers in the 
Appalachian area. The peak day require- 
ments are approximately 2 billion 600 mil- 
lion cubic feet. 

“The only way these peaks can be met 
is by the use of underground storage of 
gas, which storage in District 1 amounts to 
85 billion cubic feet. This gas can be 
drawn from storage at the rate of 600 
million cubic feet per day for a few peak 
days. The demands, however, are so great 
that, taking into consideration the increased 
consumption of natural gas for war effort 
and taking into consideration the standby 
equipment that many consumers now have, 
it is evident there will be a shortage for a 
few days this winter of approximately 100 
million cubic feet of gas per day. 

“The total reserves of natural gas in Dis- 
trict 1 have been estimated as 51% trillion 
cubic feet (December 31, 1941). This in- 
formation is in the hands of the central 
coordination staff in Washington. Its value 
can be and will be translated by them in 
terms of the greatest usefulness, against the 
background of national needs, whether war- 
time or peacetime.” 


District 2 


Burt R. Bay, President, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Nebraska, as Chairman 
of District 2, reported: 

“It appears that the present gas supply 
of District 2, with the exception of a few 
of the smaller operating companies who 
depend upon so-called ‘local fields,’ is rea- 
sonably adequate to meet all needs for the 
present. The principal cause for concern 
over the natural gas supply for consumers 
in this district is definitely that which arises 
from the lack of pipe line transmission 
capacity among several of the larger gas 
pipe line concerns, to fully supply all of 
their connected load. These companies, 
through years past, have followed the prac- 
tice of selling large volumes of so-called 














‘off-peak interruptible gas’ to industrial 


consumers. Some of such industries have 
provided coal and others fuel oil for 
standby purposes. 

“Ordinarily those industries having oil 
standby have only suffered a minor amount 
of curtailment of gas during winter periods. 
Today, however, with the heavy burden of 
serving new war industries and the in- 
creased demands of other industries im- 
posed upon the gas pipe line systems, 
coupled with our inability to expand ca- 
pacity because of shortage of critical ma- 
terials, some increased curtailment of this 
type of gas sale appears to be a certainty. 

“This service to industry is complicated 
by the critical oil situation in the Atlantic 
seaboard states which has brought about 
the conversion to eastern states service of 
approximately seventy-two percent of the 
total of all tank cars in the area east of the 
Rocky Mountains, in order to offset tanker 
losses and their diversion to war uses. As 
a result of this latter influence, we face 
possible fuel oil shortages in some indus- 
trial centers within the district and those of 
us who supply gas to industries with oil 
standby have an obligation to call this sit- 
uation to the attention of all such cus- 
tomers. 


Standby Facilities Essential 


“We should do this before it is too late, 
and while there is still time to convert to 
coal standby or provide additional storage 
facilities and procure fuel oil. Otherwise 
the war effort of some industries may be 
interfered with or some gas utility com- 
panies may be subjected to that provision of 
L-31 which requires the operation of gas 
manufacturing facilities in favor of the re- 
quirements of essential war industries in 
case of shortage of natural gas. 

“As further support of this warning, I 
point out that the natural gas pipe line 
companies whose operations are confined 
principally to District 2 experienced a 
maximum day last winter approximating 
2,200 million cubic feet and this same 
group of companies estimate a demand of 
2,750 million cubic feet on the maximum 
day during the coming winter, or an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. It is common knowl- 
edge that only a very few additions to trans- 
mission capacity have been permitted this 
year because of the greater need elsewhere 
for critical materials. It is true that weather 
will be a factor in the situation and even 
if we discount to a considerable extent the 
estimated requirement for maximum days 
during the coming winter, it remains evi- 
dent that some increased curtailment of in- 
dustry using natural gas will be the order, 
and while it seems that coal supplies can be 
had, heavy industrial oil may only be avail- 
able in decreased quantities. 

“I have said that in the main, the natural 
gas supplies for consumers in this district 
appear adequate for the present. This comes 
about principally because most of the ma- 
jor gas systems tap two of the country’s 
largest gas reserves, the Texas Panhandle 
and Hugoton Fields. These areas are far 


removed from the principal gas markets in 
the district and therefore it is increasingly 
important that operating companies have a 
developed supply at all times in excess of 
their actual day to day needs. 

“This is the condition that exists today 
but as time passes the need for drilling ad- 
ditional wells in such fields is as surely a 
reality as it is in other producing areas. 





R. G. Griswold, President, Gas Advisers 
Inc., New York, and J. French Robinson, 
President, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland 


The importance of maintaining adequate 
gas supplies in all producing fields is em- 
phasized by today’s abnormal demands for 
gas, and governmental agencies should rec- 
ognize this in any future orders affecting 
drilling or the allocation of steel to essen- 
tial industry. 

“The present state of all proven natural 
gas reserves in District 2 may be compared 
to that of the oil industry inasmuch as the 
discovery of reserves in new fields during 
the last few years has not kept pace with 
the rate of withdrawals from undeveloped 
reserves, believed to be ample for many 
years to come. I cannot refrain from the 
comment that any long range view recom- 
mends strict adherence to the best known 
conservation practices by the combined oil, 
natural gas, natural gasoline and carbon 
black industries, in the drilling of wells, 
their operation and maintenance, and in 
the utilization of gas in the fields, if these 
industries consider the future of their own 
operations and the imperative need for hus- 
banding the sweet dry gas supply for in- 
dustry and essential civilian uses. 

“Speaking of the ever-present need for 
the conservation of our natural gas re- 
sources, which applies equally to all natural 
resources, the old saying ‘it is an ill wind,’ 
etc., may apply to the present day rubber 
situation. Current reports are to the effect 
that in the compounding of rubber for the 
manufacture of tires, from the various kinds 
of synthetics, it has been found that the so- 
called ‘soft’ or ‘furnace black’ is superior in 
some respects to channel black, heretofore 
used when natural rubber supplies were 
available and that it is quite common to 
obtain a yield of 6 to 8 pounds of soft 
black from a thousand cubic feet of gas 
which is in contrast with about 1.4 pounds 
of channel black. 

“We may witness a reduction in the use 
of natural gas for such purpose even though 
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the output of biack is increased after the 
completion of all butadiene and styrene 
plants now projected and under construc- 
tion. Mention of this is made because of 
its possible bearing upon the future gas 
supply in the Texas Panhandle Field from 
which a substantial part of the gas for 
markets in District 2 is presently obtained 
and about 78% of this country’s carbon 
black is made. 

“If practice proves what appears to be 
indicated, there should be a material re- 
duction in the amount of natural gas burned 
to carbon black, which would extend the 
life of the Panhandle field. Texas Railroad 
Commission records show that approxi- 
mately 290 billion cubic feet of gas was 
used during the year of 1941 for the man- 
ufacture of carbon black. Substantially all 
of this black was made by the ‘channel’ 
process. If the ‘soft black’ process of man- 
ufacture had been used solely and the av- 
erage yield were only 6 pounds per M.C.F., 
the gas volume referred to would have been 
reduced to 70 billion cubic feet.” 


District 3 

N. C. McGowen, President, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La., and Chair- 
man of District 3, reported as follows: 

“District 3 is the largest district in the 
United States in the production and, pos- 
sibly, in the refining of crude oil and the 
production of natural gas. 

“The committee in this district had two 
main problems—natural gasoline and nat- 
ural gas. Our first job was to make a 
survey of natural gasoline facilities and 
type to determine the quantities of butane 
that might be used in the 100 octane pro- 
gram and also the butanes that might be 
used either in their present state or carried 
on to iso-butanes and other products into 
synthetic rubber. Our district now makes 
a monthly report of what we have to the 
Refining Committee which indicates those 
of our products which it needs in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of essential war 
products. When we have transportation 
for them those products move on to the 
refinery which needs them. Additional 
products are moving through their regular 
channels on the same basis as other prod- 
ucts from non-war refineries. 

“In reference to natural gas, early in the 
year a survey was started which is not yet 
complete but indicates that there is a re- 
serve of somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 65 to 75 trillion cubic feet. This sur- 
the American Gas Association is now under 
way at The Institute of Gas Technology, 
Dr. E. W. Guernsey, of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the Gas Conditioning subcommittee 
on this subject, told the meeting. This work 
is directed broadly toward “the improve- 
ment of our knowledge regarding the iden- 
tity and proportions of the sulfur com- 
pounds in typical gases and especially to- 
ward the development of suitable analytical 
methods for such identification and analy- 
sis.” The Institute was selected for this 
project because it is already conducting an 
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War Board Orders .. . and Their 
Application to the Natural Gas Industry 





APPRECIATE very much this op- 

portunity to discuss for you the 
general plan of the War Production 
Board orders which affect your opera- 
tions most closely. Naturally my dis- 
cussion must be general and must be 
limited because many, if not most, of 
the War Production Board orders af- 
fect the industry in one way or an- 
other. 

War Production Board orders affect 
the flow of materials and equipment 
which the industry requires. Orders 
P-19-h on projects, and P-46 on main- 
tenance, control the use of materials in 
expanding and maintaining your fa- 
cilities. 

Materials Picture Darkens 

Mr. Krug is going to tell you more 
about the materials situation tomor- 
row. The picture has been an ever- 
changing one and an ever-darkening 
one. The orders and requirements have 
had to change to keep pace with the 
changes in quantities of supplies and 
in the necessities for critical materials. 
War Production Board orders affect 
many other necessities of the natural 
gas industry such as the availability of 
electric power and telephone and trans- 
portation services, but none of these is 
as important as those orders which di- 
rectly affect your handling of your 
own commodity. 

Mr. Poe is going to tell you about 
those War Production Board orders 
which have been assigned for admin- 
istration to the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator for War. His particular 
concern is the development of the sup- 
plies of the commodity which you have 
to secure in order to continue your 
business. The Power Branch is con- 
cerned with those orders which have 
to do with the handling and the dis- 
posal of these supplies. In both cases, 
we have to relate administration of the 
orders to the problems of securing ma- 
terials adequate for fulfilling the in- 
dustries’ functions. The list of involved 
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critical materials is varied, but by and 
large, steel is the big item. 

Probably I do not need to tell you 
how critical the steel situation is. Most 
of you have felt it when you have at- 
tempted to secure pipe which is one of 
the most critical of the finished forms 
of steel. I do not need to tell you that 
you have a most precious product to 
sell because many of you are experienc- 
ing or are expecting difficulties in serv- 
ing the loads which you now have. 

The tradition of the industry that it 
deals in an abundant and cheap fuel 
is now a handicap. The apparent ease 
with which natural gas has been 
brought from flush producing areas to 
market areas has made it difficult to 
realize that in terms of additional crit- 
ical steel, natural gas is not cheap. The 
ever-expanding requirements within 
many market areas have made it no 
longer abundant. We may have to re- 
vise the industry's slogan, “You can 


do it better with gas,” to a new slogan 
—'For the duration, you had better 
not do it with gas.” 

The reason for this is obvious to 
you. You know better than anyone else 
that many ordnance, armament and 
other war production operations have 
to be done with gas which isn’t leaving 
much surplus for less essential uses. 

If a million or more tons of new 
steel were to be made available to the 
industry next year for extending to 
new supply areas and for reinforcing 
transmission lines, our problems would 
seem quite simple compared to what 
we probably will have to deal with. 
Such a large portion of the 86 million 
tons of the annual steel production is 
far too great an inroad on the neces- 
sary programs for armament and ship- 
ping and synthetic rubber and the ex- 
pansion of steel production itself. 
Something else must be done! 

The other thing that has to be done, 
and has to be done first, is to utilize 
the present facilities to their maximum 
before any new facilities are provided. 
By present facilities I do not mean 
those of any particular ownership but 
any facility which may be available to 











Martin T. Bennett 


tailment and allocation provisions | 
being made to effect thorough 


without doubt one of the most | 
significant and important contribu- | 


Depicting the integration, cur- 


mobilization of the gas industry 
for war, Mr. Bennett’s address was 


tions to the Annual Meeting. The 
war makes imperative he asserts, | 
that existing facilities be used to as 

near 100% load factor as possible, | 
without regard for ownership or | 
competitive factors. | 
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an area which needs more gas regard- 
less of ownership of those facilities. 
The industry has a tremendous respon- 
sibility to utilize all of the steel which 
it has already obtained. We cannot put 
new steel where old steel can do the 
job. 

The War Production Board Natural 
Gas Limitation Order L-31 provides 
the authority for securing maximum 
use of present facilities in the war ef- 
fort. The integration, the curtailment, 
and the allocation provisions furnish 
the methods by which the mobilization 
of the gas industry is being effected. 
The Power Branch has the dual re- 
sponsibility for the utilization of ex- 
isting facilities as well as for giving 
priority assistance for securing neces- 
sary new facilities. 


War Aim 100% Load Factor 

All this may be expressed in another 
way. The war aim of the natural gas 
industry must be to utilize existing 
transmission facilities with as near to 
a 100 per cent load factor as the lim- 
ited use of additional critical materials 
will allow. A number of methods for 
increasing the transmission load fac- 
tors may be listed. I hesitate to give a 
list of them in numbered order because 
the order might signify some order of 
importance or of value. Which one or 
which group of several of these meth- 
ods may be best for a given situation 
will depend upon that situation and 
upon the relationship of that one to 
neighboring situations of supply and 
requirements. 

One of the most promising devices 
for increasing load factor is the storage 
of gas at or near the markets. In some 
cases, storage may be available in par- 
tially or totally depleted fields without 
requiring the use of much critical ma- 
terials. In one case, at least, storage of 
liquefied natural gas has provided a 
very large volume of peak delivery. 
Unfortunately, it has required critical 
materials and will not supply peaks 
over very wide duration. 

In another case we secured help 
through the war powers of Defense 
Plant Corporation. Complete posses- 
sion was taken of the land rights in 
an oil field in order to devote them to 
a unitized storage project. Subsurface 
rights can be condemned for war pur- 
poses in a manner which will allow 


immediate possession. We may find 
this a fruitful source of help. 

Another most obvious treatment of 
the problem is to have one company 
transport gas for another in order that 
transmission capacity will not be dupli- 
cated. Unfortunately, in a given area, 
the peak loads of all transmission com- 
panies usually come at about the same 
time so that this method would only 
help substantially where one of the 
companies had excess capacity. 

Another method, akin to storage in 
many respects, is the operation of man- 
ufactured gas standby facilities near to 
the markets. This is similar to storage 
because as a matter of fact, it requires 
storage of solid or liquid fuel which 
is converted to gas as it may be needed. 
A somewhat analogous and similar 
method can be employed by utilizing 
customers’ standby heating facilities to 
supply as much of their requirements 
as may be necessary and possible dur- 
ing peak periods. Usually this is ac- 
complished as part of the curtailment 
procedure. 


Curtailability of Loads 

Curtailment, of course, is a com- 
monly used method of increasing load 
factor. The natural gas companies have 
taken on large volumes of curtailable 
load in order to increase the volumes 
of gas handled and sold during those 
periods when their lines were not 
loaded to capacity. To a very consider- 
able extent, the economics of the in- 
dustry have been based on curtailability 
of loads. In these times, however, cur- 
tailment has taken on a changed and 
new meaning. The old idea was to cur- 
tail the larger loads first because they 
could be reached the most quickly and 
probably to some extent that will have 
to be continued for temporary periods. 
However, the provisions of Order L-31 
provide for curtailment first of those 
customers who will be least affected 
in their contributions to war produc- 
tion. Further than that, under war 
time pooling arrangements, curtailment 
schedules will be developed by regions 
instead of by companies’ territories. 
Curtailment may have to be classified 
still further as the trend of all indus- 
try to war purposes continues. 

One cannot talk about curtailment 
without thinking of the possibilities of 
voluntary curtailment by house heating 
customers. We are faced with the dan- 
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ger that some customers will attempt 
to supplant their curtailed allowances 
of house heating oil by using their gas 
stoves as auxiliary heating devices. No 
doubt, many will do this if they are not 
acquainted with conditions. I have 
such faith in the American, however, 
that I cannot believe that if the com- 
panies take their customers into their 
confidence, a great deal of help cannot 
be obtained by voluntary curtailment. 
The customers, however, will have to 
know first what is needed from them 
and second, why it is needed. 


Tell Customers Via Advertising 

It is only fair that customers should 
be told through your advertising me- 
diums what the effect would be of this 
kind of heating. Vague generalities 
that gas is a critical material is not 
enough. They have been hearing that 
gas is good for a long time and would 
not distinguish that from promotional 
advertising. Some and possibly many 
with central house heating equipment 
could be persuaded to subject them- 
selves to the same reduction in room 
temperature that is contemplated for 
oil heating customers in the oil-ra- 
tioned areas. The time for the volun- 
tary curtailment appeal will soon be 
here although many companies have 
already done much by promoting in- 
sulation, window stripping and other 
heat conservation methods. 

We can generalize somewhat fur- 
ther on methods for increasing trans- 
mission load factor. As a general rule, 
for example, any productive capacity 
and any reserves near to markets 
should be preserved for peak load re- 
quirements. In fact gas can be injected 
for storage in such fields during off- 
peak periods. I know of one company 
that is storing gas on top of another 
company’s gas in the second company’s 
field and both will draw from the field 
in peak periods. 

Generally pipe line capacity should 
be preserved for the serving of loads 
which are near the end of the line 
where loads near to the origin of the 
line may be supplied from local fields. 
Where transmission capacity is not the 
sole cause of shortages, those who have 
adequate supplies can contribute greatly 
to the overall load factor by furnishing 
help to those who do not have ade- 
quate supplies. The relief which may 
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be expected will depend upon the abil- 
ity to give and the necessity to receive. 

One of the most obvious methods 
and I hope it won’t have to be exten- 
sive, is to convert large users of natural 
gas to other fuels which can be fur- 
nished without overtaxing other facili- 
ties. 

The petroleum industry is already in 
the unfortunate position of having to 
depend greatly on this solution. The 
breakdown of part of the petroleum 
transportation as the result of sub- 
marine warfare and the addition of 
large new demands for liquid fuels has 
put the petroleum industry in the posi- 
tion of having to push as many of its 
customers as it can into the rather un- 
willing laps of its competitors. Prob- 
ably the gas industry will be faced 
with having to do some of the same 
thing. Certainly some loads can be con- 
verted to other fuels where the con- 
version does not require too much crit- 
ical material and where the conversion 
will not overtax transportation facili- 
ties. Some considerable trend towards 
this conversion can be seen, although 
some obvious cases have not yet been 
done because conversion takes time as 
well as critical materials. 


Long-Term War Program 


You probably will find other meth- 
ods of increasing overall load factor 
and may find methods for increasing 
certain pipeline capacities. Some pool- 
ing of standby gas engine compressors 
would make available a number of 
compressors which could be used for 
boosters on long sections of lines. 

The long-term war program of the 
gas industry involves not only these 
steps which are encompassed within 
the industry, but involves also the pro- 
grams for steel, for coal, for oil, for 
transportation in most of its forms 
and many other programs including 
armament. The matter of securing oil 
supplies for gas customers’ standby 
facilities was never thought of as a 
serious problem before but ia a num- 
ber of areas, an extended curtailment 
of natural gas is going to throw a tre- 
mendous new load on oil distributing 
facilities. Some of the statistics in cer- 
tain areas have seemed almost appalling. 

The development of the Govern- 
ment’s part of the war program for 
the gas industry is well beyond the 
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American Homes Organized for War 


THIS ISA 





"V Home” Certificate 


ATION-WIDE muster of American 
homes to determine the extent to 
which they are participating in the total 
war offensive and making necessary ait raid 
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questionnaire stage. From here on the 
plans will stem from individual studies 
of supplies, of plants, and of opera- 
tions. These studies in turn will be re- 
lated to requirements so that the indus- 
try will produce as nearly as possible, 
only that which is required, directly 
or indirectly for war production and 
for essential civilian services. I feel 
very keenly that those of us who are 
working on this problem in Washing- 
ton cannot know too much about your 
individual problems. 

In spite of the public utility or so- 
called monopoly aspects of the natural 
gas business, we must recognize that 
competitive position has been impor- 
tant to individuals within the industry. 
This applies not only to competition 
among fuels but also between various 
interests within the industry. Competi- 
tion for markets is only part of the pic- 
ture. There is also the very active com- 
petition for supplies. We know both 
these must receive consideration even if 
we cannot let them stop any action 
needed for the war effort. We cannot 
mince words on this point. Some of 
the industry will be called upon to 
make sacrifices of advantages. 
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precautions is being conducted on a house- 
to-house basis under instructions from 
James M. Landis, Director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

Local defense officials are authorized to 
award a ‘'V Home” certificate to any home 
which has made such air raid precautions 
as are deemed necessary locally and which 
asserts that it has participated in certain 
practical measures to strengthen the war ef- 
fort. These measures include conservation, 
salvage, refusal to spread rumors designed 
to divide the nation, and regular purchases 
of War Savings Stamps and Bonds. The 
“V Home” certificate is to be signed by 
the air raid warden or other appropriate 
local defense official and it is designed as 
a window sticker for display purposes. 

At the same time the protective measures 
of business establishments in strategic areas 
are being checked, Director Landis said. 
This survey will include hotels, large apart- 
ment buildings, stores, shops, factories, and 
office buildings. An official certificate for 
approved business establishments will at- 
test that “Air Raid Precautions Have Been 
Taken Here.” It also may be used as a win- 
dow sticker. 


The existence of this dual competi- 
tion for markets and for supplies will 
make some sacrifices doubly hard. I 
have in mind a rather typical case. 
Company A through an expensive and 
what turned out to be a far-sighted 
leasing and development program has 
secured a surplus supply of gas which 
was expected to give it a substantial 
leverage in order to get into Company 
B’s market. Because of war develop- 
ments, Company B has had an un- 
expected increase in the amount of in- 
dustry in its territory. Certainly we 
cannot allow Company A to duplicate 
Company B’s facilities by going to B’s 
market. Either B must surrender its 
market to A along with its distributing 
facilities, or A must surrender its pro- 
ducing facilities to B, or A must supply 
gas to B so that B can take care of its 
war load. The last of these is obvi- 
ously the least disruptive of the alter- 
native treatments. Probably the man- 
agement of both companies will feel a 
great sacrifice has been made by this 
solution even if the price for the gas 
is adjusted equitably. 

Another case which may become 
even more common. Company C and 
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Company D are in adjoining territories 
and have emergency inter-connections. 
Both have built up what ordinarily 
would be considered to be curtailable 
loads. However, a much larger propor- 
tion of Company C’s loads have been 
converted to war industry. The policy 
in the curtailment orders of the War 
Production Board will require Com- 
pany D to curtail all of its non-essen- 
tial load and deliver released gas to 
Company C before any curtailment of 
Company C’s war loads can be made. 
In other words, the supplies of the 
two companies are to be pooled and 
curtailment met according to a com- 
bined curtailment schedule. 


Mobilization Hardships 

We have found cases like this where 
the prices of gas have been such that 
relatively cheap loads have not been 
curtailed while higher rate loads which 
were less essential have been sacrificed. 
The matter of the price of gas which 
has to be transferred under a com- 
bined curtailment schedule or for any 
other purpose is not a responsibility of 
the War Production Board. We are 
not unmindful of the fact that our re- 
quirements actually result in firming 
up sales that have been contracted for 
on a surplus basis under the existing 
rate and service classification sched- 
ules. However, we are not empowered 
to adjust the economic dislocations 
arising out of protecting war industries. 
Our ability to handle this phase of the 
problems is limited to a selection of 
that alternative solution which de- 
mands the least sacrifice. The investi- 
gation and study which that requires 
often is greater than that required to 
determine what the solutions are. 

Mobilization always produces hard- 
ships on individuals. Sometimes these 
can be adjusted equitably and some- 
times they cannot. I cannot help think- 
ing of human beings that are in much 
the same position. John Doe, a bach- 
elor, has to leave his business to his 
competitor who has a deferment ke- 
cause of dependencies. Dr. Jones has 
to leave his practice to a doctor the 
Army won't take. There are Doctor 
Joneses in every city and probably most 
villages throughout the United States 
who because of the obligation entailed 
in having the medical training must 
leave their practice and leave their fam- 


ilies to struggle along on an Army sal- 
ary. Even these sacrifices seem minor 
compared to the supreme sacrifices that 
John Doe or Dr. Jones might have to 
make. 

The gas industry has an obligation 
by virtue of its possession of a large 
share of our most critical material, 
steel, which makes up their valuable 
transportation arteries. The obligation 
that should override many other obli- 
gations is to mobilize this steel for the 
war. After hearing all of the shortages 
that exist in so much of the country, 
one cannot be starry-eyed and call 
upon the industry to spring forward 
and take on new territory even though 
that would be a more appealing role. 
By and large, the industry has already 
taken on many new loads and the serv- 
ing of these adequately and the con- 
tinuation of adequate service to the 
older customers is not going to be easy. 
What appears to be the thing of great- 
est value to the war is the willingness to 
cooperate and the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of you and your associates 
in the industry who are responsible 
for the operation of these facilities. 
The work that has been described by 
the speakers who have preceded me is 
ample evidence of this. 


Lone Star Gas System's 
Plan Wins Approval 


ORPORATE simplification of the Lone 

Star Gas Corp. utility system, as pro- 
vided in a voluntary plan filed under Sec- 
tion 11 (e) of the holding company act 
was approved October 22 by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, which held that 
the proposed plan will enable the applicant 
companies to meet the requirements of 
Section 11 (b). 

Companies affected are, in addition to the 
top holding company, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Community Natural Gas Co., Texas Cities 
Gas Co., Dallas Gas Co., Council Bluffs 
Gas Co. and Lone Star Gasoline Co. 

Lone Star under the approved plan will 
divest itself of all interests in, and all own- 
ership and control of, Council Bluffs Gas 
Co., Northern Natural Gas Co., and the 
properties and businesses of Texas Cities 
Gas Co., located in and around El Paso and 
Galveston. The S. E. C. gave the corpora- 
tion 150 days to file an amended plan 
providing for disposal of Texas Cities Gas 
Co. properties around those two cities. Con- 
solidated balance sheets of Lone Star and its 
subsidiaries, as of Dec. 31, 1941, showed 
total assets of $153,357,222. 

The proposed plan, in brief, provides for 
combining of the gas corporation and the 
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subsidiaries now in operation in Texas and 
Oklahoma into two new companies to be 
created under the laws of the state of 
Texas, the sale of Council Bluffs Gas, the 
use of the proceeds from such sale to re- 
duce the outstanding bank loan notes of 
Lone Star Gas Corp., and the distribution 
of the common stock of Northern Natural 
Gas Co., owned by the corporation, to its 
own stockholders as a dividend. 


There’s More Than One 
Way To Read a Meter 


CUSTOMER whose business is com- 

mercial photography turned a new 
trick for his trade into a meter reading 
stunt for The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, last month. It contains the 
germ of an idea which might be useful in 
the war emergency drive to save tires, fuel 
and manpower. 

There is seldom anyone at home to re- 
ceive a meter reader at J. A. Feala’s house, 
1818 W. Henderson Ave. During two 
monthly visits of the meter man, the cus- 
tomer’s usage had been “‘averaged”—which 
is the limit allowed for consecutive billings 
without a definite meter reading. A special 
order was issued with rather negligible re- 
sults, so a letter was sent to Mr. Feala. 

The letter apparently stimulated Mr. 
Feala’s imagination, for he took one of his 
numerous cameras, snapped a picture of the 
meter dial, marked his name and address 
on the negative, made a print, and sent it 
to the company. 

Now customer and company are both sat- 
isfied. 


14 Million Homes Are 
Centrally Heated 


ORE than 14,000,000 homes in the 
United States have central heating 
equipment, according to data from the 1940 
Census of Housing released by J. C. Capt, 
director of the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Homes with central 
heating represented 42% of the 34,144,370 
occupied dwelling units for which type of 
heating equipment was reported. Coal or 
coke was the principal fuel used for heating 
54.2% of the occupied dwelling units, while 
wood was reported for 22.6%, gas for 
11.2%, and fuel oil or other petroleum 
products for 9.9%. 

Almost two-thirds of the 3,396,212 dwell- 
ing units reporting the use of petroleum 
products as heating fuel were in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic 
States, where restrictions have recently been 
placed on the sale of these products. Steam 
or hot water systems furnished heat for 7,- 
424,844 occupied dwelling units, or about 
one-fifth of all homes, and piped warm air 
systems were reported for 5,725,273 occu- 
pied units, or one-sixth of the total. 
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Demand and Supply ... of 
Natural Gas After the War “ 





TAUDNNA NAT EHNAN Me 


N a consideration of natural gas re- 
quirements and our means of meet- 
ing those requirements after the war, 
we should at least be grateful for that 
note of optimism in our proceedings 
which implies that there will be an 
“after the war,’”’ as of course there will 
be, and we will be ready for it. That’s 
what we are for. 

By the very nature of this subject it 
is necessary to look ahead. We are 
dealing and we have to deal with the 
problematical, and never was our fu- 
ture more confusedly problematical 
than it is now. The reason is that, in 
looking ahead as we have to do, we 
have to look through a war, and state 
as well as we can, what we see on the 
other side. 


War a Vast Uncertainty 


I have tried to practice as little pure 
crystal-gazing as the facts will warrant 
and to keep guesswork out of my cal- 
culations. However, the unescapable 
fact is that our feet are considerably 
off the ground, and, if we fail to ac- 
knowledge that truth, we would be 
unfair to the public trust which is im- 
posed on us as suppliers of natural gas 
to the American people. 

What I mean to say is, and it is said 
most matter-of-factly, that prophecy 
and speculation are a very precarious 
way of viewing a great and essential 
industry, but when no other processes 
of calculation are possible it is the 
greatest of follies to delude ourselves 
into a belief that we are sure of our 
ground. 

In the sense, therefore, that knowl- 
edge of our insecurity in taking any- 
thing for granted where this war or 
its duration are concerned, is the first 
step toward a rational approach to our 
problem. We can at least be cautious 
and clearly mark with an interrogation 
point those factors upon which we 
ought to know now we cannot depend. 
This war is a vast uncertainty, both as 
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President, The East Ohio Gas 
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to time and consequences. We must 
incorporate that fact in our calcula- 
tions. Then, at least, if our chart is 
faulty we will know it is faulty and 
govern ourselves accordingly. 

One unassailable rock we have to 
stand upon, that is, the known amount 
and extent of natural gas reserves in 
the United States at the present time. 
Known reserves of natural gas in the 
United States are estimated at 86 tril- 
lion cubic feet. It becomes necessary to 
know how much of that will be left 
for post-war use. This involves the 
war's duration, a cloudy calculation 
indeed. The wat’s duration and the 
as yet unmapped extent of our “war 
effort’’ are uncertainties and must be 
clearly marked as speculative in any 
calculations we make, and yet we have 
to make them. 


Distribution of Reserves 

We know, also, the geographical 
distribution of these reserves within 
the United States and the extent of the 
widely separated areas which can be 
depended upon to produce natural gas. 
We can add to that fact if we sub- 
tracted from the total known reserves 
the amounts of gas now in require- 
ment. Luckily, too, we have a geo- 
gtaphical chart of these requirements. 
We know that, unfortunately, the areas 
of greatest demand are areas of dwin- 
dling supply and that, in fact, the re- 


quirements of natural gas are in ac- 
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Mr. Robinson during his address which made 
a profound impression upon his audience 


celerating dislocation with regard to 
the sources of future supply. 

I believe that another post-war fact 
which we can safely include in our 
consideration of natural gas supply and 
natural gas requirements after the war, 
is the permanence of our present econ- 
omy of distribution, at least in prin- 
ciple. This is the economy which sets 
up—but does not mark off—the five 
natural gas districts which are now the 
framework of our industry's oper- 
ations. They are natural divisions of 
supply and utilization. And they are 
keyed to each other, and all for each 
other, into a central co-ordination sys- 
tem which relates an entire industry to 
an entire nation. 

The system works, despite the haste 
and strain of war which forged it into 
being, almost overnight, with imper- 
fections which seemed like many, it is 
true, but were in fact marvellously 
few, all factors considered. Moreover, 
the national direction and viewpoint of 
a systematically co-ordinated industry, 
carried in its own makeup the remedies 
for its defects as quickly as they be- 
came apparent. Trouble appeared for 
correction at the proper headquarters 
point almost instantly with its develop- 
ment anywhere. Appeals and final de- 
cisions had a system for quick routing 
and effectiveness, and experience has 
served only to perfect the workings of 
this historically important innovation 
in industry. 


Sener seeerretenttemeer 





The common saying that “many 
things won’t be the same as they were 
before this war,” can be accepted as 
true. It is also true that there will be 
no serious of permanent social losses 


due to this war. The human race isn’t 
built that way. Wherever it finds any 
thing, or any way, better than the old 
way, you can depend on it that the 
new will replace the old. This is true 
even if a nation or a people has to go 
through the hell of a war to find out 
what is better for it. Millions of hearts 
will be broken, and millions of lives 
will be sacrificed, and those who had 


“A post-war fact which we can 
safely include in our consideration of 
natural gas supply and requirements 
after the war is the permanence of 
our present economy of distribution, 
at least in principle. The system 
works, despite the haste and strain 
of war which forged it into being.” 


fortunes will be without them, through 
the agency of this war. But there will 
also be some lessons learned and, bar- 
ring a complete collapse of civilization 
as the outcome of this war, what we 
have learned will be put to use. 

To be concrete again, and taking 
1941 as our basis, we find one of the 
present natural gas co-ordination dis- 
tricts with known reserves of natural 
gas estimated at 65 trillion cubic feet, 
or 76% of the total. Another district 
and across the continent from that one, 
is a district with 5 trillion 250 million 
cubic feet of known reserve natural 
gas supply, or 6% of the total. Yet 
the former district, with 76% of the 
known national reserve supply, in 
1941 utilized only 1 trillion 300 mil- 
lion cubic feet, or 46% of the total 
annual consumption, while the latter 
district, with only 6% of the known 
national reserve, utilized 500 billion 
cubic feet or 18% of the national to- 
tal. The answer to this problem is 
arithmetically and instantaneously re- 
duced to geographical terms, and these 
are simple terms of transportation. 

All boiled down, natural gas re- 
quirements after the war will make still 
more acute the problem of balancing 
supply and demand geographically. 


The machinery for this, luckily, already 
exists and will have been improved 
and perfected in the ease and speed 
with which it functions. Experience 
is doing that now. It is obvious, also, 
that the successful integration of our 
industry with other industries effecting 
the mutual exchange of critical ma- 
terials needed, will also be retained as 
a profitable lesson taught by this war. 

In the post-war sunshine of abun- 
dant materials for our use, we will be 
able to realize the potential values of 
natural gas to all this nation as never 
before. Supplies and requirements will 
also be better balanced within the sev- 
eral districts themselves. There will 
be a better balance of utilization itself, 
by which I mean the greater social use- 
fulness of natural gas by an increased 
scientific study of the appliances in 
which natural gas is used and the pur- 
poses for which it is used. If alloca- 
tions and diversions even within the 
household are indicated by these stud- 
ies, they will have to be made for the 
greater good of all, and they will be 
made. 


Seasonal Balances 


Seasonal balances nationally by dis- 
tricts and by companies in the post-war 
period which we all hope we will soon 
emerge into, will be sought by new 
methods in the increased use and de- 
velopment of present methods. Taking 
the district with which I am the most 
intimately familiar, District Number 
1 or the Appalachian area, the seasonal 
unbalance can be quickly gauged by 
one figure. This is a gap of 100,000,- 
000 cubic feet between the present 
peak-day requirement of 2,600,000,- 
000 cubic feet and the maximum avail- 
able supply on any one day. 

Within this district, as well as 
within others which are in a similar 
embarrassment, the discrepancy be- 
tween demand and supply is at present 
reduced to its minimum by all the 
means that are known. This figure, 
100,000,000 cubic feet on a peak day, 
is the discrepancy between supply and 
demand after the supply has been 
raised to its maximum. We are all fa- 
miliar with these efforts, and we will 
become more and more familiar with 
them. 

Chief of these methods of counter- 
ing a peak-day shortage is, of course, 
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off-peak storage of gas, both under- 
ground by repressuring pools that are 
nearly depleted and by the storage of 
liquefied natural gas in above ground 
containers. In District Number 1, the 
underground storage amounts to 85,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet which can be 
withdrawn at the rate of 600,000,000 
cubic feet per day for a few peak days. 
Above ground storage of liquefied gas 
is, of course, much less, amounting to 
at the present time 180,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas. This is in course of aug- 
mentation by the equivalent in liquid 
gas of 120,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 


Liquefied Storage Advantages 

The advantage of liquefied storage 
is its greater flexibility and the greater 
speed with which it can be made use- 
ful in the distribution lines. I wish to 
repeat that the 100,000,000 cubic feet 
of shortage on a peak day is the short- 
age after all such methods have been 
used to their uttermost, including all 
available consumers standby within the 
district. 

We can look forward, also, to an 
increasing insistence upon the educa- 
tion and guidance of our consumers 
in the general utilization of gas, not 
alone for the purpose of greater cus- 
tomer satisfaction in the use of our 
commodity, but for the purpose of eco- 
nomical and, hence, gas conservation 
purposes as well. This will amount, I 


“House heating with gas had only 
begun to strike its stride when this 
war befell us. Our people in America 
will never give up this priceless ad- 
vancement in living.” 


believe, in time to a systematic control, 
through education, of the wiys in 
which natural gas is to be used. 

Now, I think, we are compelled to 
enlarge our vision of natural gas re- 
quirements, and predict that, after the 
war, the advantages of natural gas as 
the perfect fuel will not be so simply 
calculated in terms of present or past 
localities of utilization. It is true that 
the requirements of those communities 
which have been built up around nat- 
ural gas as a fuel will continue to in- 
crease and be met by an improved sys- 
tem of national distribution patterned 
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“Both supply and requirements of 
natural gas will be vitally affected 
by this war through the enforced 
practices of conservation, in every 
single phase of the industry, from 
production clear through to in- 
creased efficiencies of utilization.” 


after the present co-ordination plan. 
But it is also probable enough to de- 
mand inclusion in any post-war con- 
sideration, that the advantages of 
natural gas will be extended to new 
communities, new markets, new forms 
of utilization. House heating with gas 
had only begun to strike its stride 
when this war befell us. Our people 
in America will never give up this 
priceless advancement in living. There 
is no reason why they should. Every- 
thing was arrested by this war, to be 
sure, but to assume that everything 
will stay at the point of suspended de- 
velopment where it was when war 
found it, is nonsense, unless ‘our way 
of life’ is to be regarded as just an- 
other slogan, and “freedom” written 
down to merely a choice between gov- 
ernments. People, I think, will con- 
tinue to be people, and things will al- 
ways remain things. 


War Depletes Gas Reserves 

War, of course, will play havoc in 
the depletion of our national reserves 
of all resources, and gas can be no 
exception. We can’t eat our cake and 
have it too, and what goes into war we 
can’t use to live with, for war is a kill- 
ing business. Everything we do, now 
and for the duration, is intended to 
kill somebody, and obviously if we 
throw conservation of human lives to 
the winds, we can not expect to be 
held for conservation of material 
things. 

Both supply and requirements of 
natural gas will, however, be vitally 
affected by this war through the en- 
forced practices of conservation, in 
every single phase of the industry, 
from production clear through to in- 
creased efficiencies of utilization. The 
nation will never recover from the 
terrific impact on our material tre- 
sources which this war is causing. All 
we can do is to carefully husband what 
is left us. Intensification of all re- 
search and engineering and educa- 
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tional effort for conservation all along 
the line must be included in any con- 
sideration of post-war requirements 
and supply. The three are inseparable. 
By conservation I mean economical 
and wise use of natural gas, and this 
again heads up into a system of cen- 
tralized authority and co-ordinated in- 
dustrial efforts. Indeed, without in- 
tensive conservation effort on the part 
of all of us, the time will soon come 
when there will not be any natural gas 
industry, not even for war. 

I have tried to discuss post-war re- 
quirements and supplies of natural gas 
in a factual manner and with barely 
more than an allusion to what is, after 
all, the most important fact of all, and 
that is the war itself. The fact is 
also the most pertinent one to this and 
every other consideration. It is useless 
to pretend otherwise. It is worse than 
folly, it is false and perhaps fatal to 
pretend otherwise. 


Duration and Consequences 

The duration of the war and its con- 
sequences will affect the whole pat- 
tern of the nation, its government, its 
economy and its way of living. Very 
definitely, I am not indulging in any 
thetorical flourish of a ‘‘nazified” coun- 
try and what I say is utterly without 
any brass band waving of certified 
hates and fear to spur forward the 
war effort. The war effort is proceed- 
ing on our part with all the energy we 
can put into it, and it shall. 

I am assuming, also, the “victory,” 
but I want something more than just 
that word to use in any calculations 
affecting the future of what started out, 
at least, to be the greatest country in 
the world. We are resolved that it shall 
be. If it should turn out otherwise, it 
will be our fault. To mentally jump a 
war which we have taken upon our- 
selves to fight all over the world and 
forever, as far as any discernible con- 
clusion of it is concerned, is the prime 
mistake. It is the mistake which ren- 
ders useless all our other calculations. 
We might just as well have stayed 
home. 

Assuming, then, the “‘victory,’’ as 
things stand now, we will have mili- 
tarily defeated three nations, itself a 
task of no small proportions. Of pro- 
portions, in cold, hard, brutal fact 
which were entirely unguessed at by 
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the rank and file of Americans, before 
they airily undertook the blood re- 
sponsibility for it. Of proportions 
which, right now, in official pro- 
nouncement, sums up into “a long, 
hard war, which we are still losing.” 
Reverses in a war are part of war. It 
is also certain that neither side in a 
war tells its people just what it is up 
against. At a time when truth is most 
needed, truth becomes illegal. At a 
time when people—who after all have 
to do the dying and paying for a war 
—ought to have the very clearest idea 
of what it is all about, are subjected to 
what is politely called “propaganda,” 
or smoke screen of facts. Another gen- 
eralized truth of war is that war by its 
very nature exalts deception to a vir- 
tue, and calls by patriotic slogans that 
which would be called falsehood in 


“It is safe to predict competition 
between natural gas and other fuels 
and forms of heat, the like of which 
our industry has never seen... . 
Promotional efforts will have to be 
stepped up in volume and vastly im- 
proved in practice.” 


normal times. War transforms duplic- 
ity into a studied art. The purpose is to 
create a gorgeous mirage called ‘“‘vic- 
tory.”” If we are to ‘‘win’’ the victory, 
certainly it is our right and our duty 
to know what it is to be. You don’t 
even buy a hat blindfolded. Why then, 
a war? 

It is not cynicism, but matter-of-fact 
patriotism, the kind of patriotism that 
really does something for one’s coun- 
try instead of talking about it, to prac- 
tice an inquisitive, calculating policy 
toward this or any other way. If the 
arts of deception are professionally 
glorified by war, the compensation is 
to be found in an equally intensified 
diligence and ingenuity to avoid being 
fooled by those who make it a business 
to deceive us, if they can. Fooling our- 
selves is certainly the worst form of 
deception, and, luckily, it is the easiest 
to avoid. Or should be. 

Very decidedly, we are interested in 
the duration of the war, consequences 
of “victory,” the possibility of ‘‘de- 
feat,” and the kind of country, eco- 
nomics and all, that we are heading 





into, and I want to lay it right on the 
line that the war itself right now is the 
one unescapable fact. I am not talk- 
ing four freedoms either, I am talk- 
ing natural gas which is owned by the 
American people and which we intend 
for our own use. The country and 
its people that we as an industry, or 
our descendants, will have to supply 
with natural gas will be the country 
and the people to emerge from this 
war. What happens to the country 
and the people in it during the war, 
wil! determine both the supply of 
natural gas and the manner of its use. 

I have predicted, and it is perfectly 
safe to predict, that the future holds 
for us as the nation’s suppliers of nat- 
ural gas a period of intensified use of 
natural gas and an improved method 
of transportation by which the ad- 
vantages of natural gas are extended to 
more people, and a better geograph- 
ical balance between supply and de- 
mand will as a result be brought about. 
This, of course, is transportation. 

It is also safe to predict, because it 
was coming about before we got into 
the war, competition between natural 
gas and other fuels and forms of heat, 
the like of which our industry has 
never seen. Luckily, the markets and 
the uses of gas have already expanded 
far beyond the single function of light- 


“We are already talking of nat- 
ural gas by shipload in cargo ships, 
exactly as if two ships were tied to 
the same pier and one was loaded 
with cotton and the other was loaded 
with gas.” 


ing when the incandescent lamp made 
its appearance, so that we can always 
sell our gas. But in terms of social 
usefulness and of the effort required 
to sell it, there will be points of com- 
petition as fierce as that one was. Let 
us face that fact; anticipate those 
points of attack and prepare against 
them with preparations to meet the 
attack and yield nothing. 

As in the case of the war, however, 
let us find the truth early and hold to 
it steadfastly. With competition, the 
basic truth is that people will always 
replace a present way of doing any- 


thing if a better way can be found. 
Specifically, in the matter of gas for 
cooking, the application of that truth 
is keeping the gas range superior to 
any alternative cooking method. Be- 
cause, I assure you, that if electrical 
cooking becomes better than gas cook- 
ing, even with a slight differential in 
cost favorable to the latter, let alone 
with costs comparable, people will 
cook with electricity where they can. 
The answer, of course, is alertness on 
our part, recognition of the facts, re- 
search, and the rapid translation of 
research results into marketed equip- 
ment. I think it is safe to say, also, 
that promotional efforts on all sides, 
including ours, will have to be stepped 
up in volume and vastly improved in 
practice. 


Competitive Factors 

We are very foolish, I think, if we 
deny the possibilities of other forms 
of heat, in addition to the competition 
with which we are familiar. Electricity 
will go after us in the kitchen with the 
range, and in the basement with the 
water heater. You will pardon me if 
I add, “and how!” We will be ready 
for it. Electricity and oil will be look- 
ing up both in domestic purposes for 
house heating and in industry. Com- 
petitively, even at the best, it is no bed 
of roses to which we can look for- 
ward. Our only speculation is, how 
much harder our bed will be from 
other causes, and I mean the war with 
all its consequences, than it needs to 
be and that we can prevent it from 
being. 

In this matter of competition, we 
are always at grips with coal for house 
heating, and we must remember that 
coal combustion equipment has re- 
ceived a tremendous amount of re- 
search attention in the past few years 
with the resultant improvements which 
might be expected. We can look for- 
ward to more of this. We can also look 
forward to the fact that house heating 
more and more will be our mainstay 
for consumption in volume. Nor is it 
entirely out of the picture to envisage 
new forms of heat and new methods 
of using heat which is now abundant 
but lacks means of practical applica- 
tion. That the sun’s heat itself may 
compete with us practically instead of 
just seasonally as now, by depriving 
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us of our house heating load part of 


the year, is entirely possible. In fact, 
no one today should say that anything 
is impossible. 

If anybody thinks that things are 
not moving fast and going places in 
natural gas, he should be reminded 
that we are already talking of natural 
gas by shipload in cargo ships, exactly 
as if two ships were tied to the same 


“In the post-war sunshine of abun- 
dant materials for our use, we will be 
able to realize the potential values 
of natural gas to all this nation as 
never before.” 


pier and one was loaded with cotton 
and the other was loaded with gas. 

The explanation, of course, is lique- 
fied gas. The mechanics of transport- 
ing liquefied gas by water are already 
completed. Its economy, like every 
other economy today, is not subject to 
definite chart. Naturally. Cost factors 
being favorable, natural gas will be 
transported much the same as fuel oil, 
the natural gas “tankers’’ having in- 
sulated hulls. Much more than a con- 
jectural advantage of this transporta- 
tion is the belief that unpreventable 
leakage by evaporation of the liquefied 
natural gas would furnish the motive 
power to propel the ship. 

I think it is clear, and we all sub- 
scribe to it, that at least the framework 
or the principle of co-ordinating sup- 
ply to the requirements of natural gas, 
nation-wide, will continue ‘‘after the 
war.” The cost of gas to the consumer, 
speaking generally, will tend con- 
stantly to go higher. This will still 
further intensify both the competition 
offered by other fuels and our own in 
return. We can meet it. But the eco- 
nomic terms on which we meet it will 
be very largely determined by the 
course of the war as well as its out- 
come. 


Gas Illumination 


This is the time of the year when Gage 
and Tollner’s—Brooklyn’s long famous 
establishment for gourmets—celebrate with 
a fine touch. During anniversary week all 
illumination is from the original gas chan- 
deliers, that during the rest of the year help 
create a delightful atmosphere for the en- 
joyment of good gas-cooked food. 
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The Gas Industry in War 





| T is an unusual 

privilege to 
take part in this 
vitally important 
business meeting 
of the American 
Gas__ Association 
and to discuss 
with you the cur- 
rent problems of 
the industry di- 
rectly related to 
the war effort. The attitude of the in- 
dustry’s executives toward the war is 
clearly indicated by the character of 
this two-day meeting from which has 
been eliminated the periods of relax- 
ation and entertainment formerly pro- 
vided as an incentive for attendance at 
national conventions. The gas indus- 
try is in tune with the times and your 
attendance here at a time of unprece- 
dented pressure and strain is adequate 
proof of the serious purpose and deep 
sense of responsibility with which this 
industry is taking its part in the war 
effort. 





Ernest R. Acker 


Industry Response Notable 


Since the declaration of war it has 
been my privilege to act as Chairman 
of the Association's Committee on 
War Activities and to work closely 
with the various sections and commit- 
tees of the Association and particularly 
with the Headquarters Staff in New 
York and Washington on many mat- 
ters of importance to the industry and 
its war effort. In this work I have also 
had the opportunity to meet with the 
representatives of various government 
agencies and in all cases have been 
tremendously impressed with the sin- 
cerity, ability and singleness of pur- 
pose with which these men are tackling 
the war problems. I am convinced 
that by and large the men upon whom 
the country is depending to administer 
its war agencies are guided by one 
primary motive in their consideration 
of all problems—the strengthening 
and furtherance of the war effort. 
The response of the gas industry has 
been notable and I am confident that 
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By ErNEsT R. ACKER 


President, Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


the industry will live up to the spirit 
and letter of the commitment made by 
President George S. Hawley to the 
President of the United States on De- 
cember 10, 1941, when he pledged, on 
behalf of the Executive Board of the 
American Gas Association, the “‘full 
cooperation of the gas utility industry 
of America to our Government in the 
national crisis.” 

The Committee on War Activities 
is composed of only six members 


Mr. Acker, as chairman of 
the Committee on War Activ- 
ities and vice-president-elect 
of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, presented the gas indus- 
try’s war record in this im- | 
portant contribution to the | 








| 
| Annual Meeting. | 


broadly representative of the natural 
and manufactured gas industries on a 
regional basis, and was so constituted 
to provide for quick decisions and 
prompt action in the present emer- 
gency. It is the successor to the Com- 
mittee on National Defense so ably 
guided for two years or more by 
George F. Mitchell of Chicago and 
which was largely responsible for the 
excellent advance preparation of the 
gas industry for the actual require- 
ments of wartime operations. The 
functions of the Committee on War 
Activities may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


1. To take action promptly in an emergency 
on matters originating with Government 
war agencies, the Executive Board or 
members of the industry. 

2. To promote the coordination of the war 
activities of the several sections and 
general committees of the Association. 

. To consider, authorize and sponsor any 
war activities which may be proposed by 
these groups and to initiate or assign to 
section committees any activities which 
the committee believes to be essential. 


tw 
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4. To make recommendations to the indus- 
try and to take the necessary steps to 
assure their full consideration by mem- 
ber companies. 


The committee has not attempted to 
pre-empt the functions of existing 
committees or to duplicate activities al- 
ready being effectively conducted. It 
has received the wholehearted coop- 
eration of the officers, headquarters 
staff, sections and other committees of 
the Association and has achieved its 
purpose only because and to the ex- 
tent that the full facilities of the or- 
ganization were available to it. The 
committee has little to report of its 
own accomplishments—it has much to 
report of the accomplishments of the 
Association as a whole. 


A. G. A. War Activities 


The work of the Committee on War 
Activities has been equally applicable 
to all branches of the industry with 
the exception of the Manufactured Gas 
Limitation Order and the use of oil 
in water gas production. The com- 
mittee was not in existence as such at 
the time of the issuance of Limitation 
Order L-31 on Natural Gas which, in 
any event, was properly a matter 
for the direct consideration of the 
Natural Gas Section. This section 
promptly grasped the situation and has 
ably assisted the War Production 
Board and the Office of the Petroleum 
Coordinator in the administration and 
enforcement of the order. The com- 
mittee is informed that the procedure 
has worked smoothly, cooperatively 
and expeditiously and to the satisfac- 
tion of the war agencies. 

On August 25th the War Produc- 
tion Board issued Limitation Order 
L-174 applicable to manufactured gas. 
Prior to the issuance of this order, of- 
ficials of the Power Branch of the 
Board held informal discussions with 
members of the industry, including 
members of the Committee on War 
Activities, and gave full opportunity 
for comment and discussion on the 
purposes and provisions of the order. 





mame Evan 
BOND DAY | 


A Brooklyn Union Gas Company employee 
checks off another 50 employees enrolled in 
the War Bond payroll deduction plan 


The order is reasonable, ably drawn, 
provides for suitable exceptions and 
appeals, and has been accepted as sat- 
isfactory by the industry. 

The industry is now being asked to 
cooperate with the government in 
the promotion of fuel conservation 
through a public educational program. 
In this connection representatives of 
the industry, including the Chairman 
of the Publicity and Advertising Com- 
mittee of the Association, have met 
with officials of the Power Branch of 
the War Production Board and have 
agreed to draft suggested advertising 
material for the gas industry for sub- 
mission to the government agency. 
Recommendations as to the prepara- 
tion of this material and how it will 
be made available to member com- 
panies were made at the meeting of 
the Executive Board yesterday after- 
noon. 

The policy of the War Production 
Board, on appeals from the provisions 
of Limitation Order L-174 prohibiting 








Pictures above and center show effec- 

tive use of national advertising ele- 

ments in window and billboard media 

by the Kansas City Gas Company. Ray 

T. Ratliff is advertising manager of the 
com pany 





sales of gas for new space heating in- 
stallations, has been clearly stated in 
the case of several individual member 
companies. In the case of my own 
company, permission was requested to 
sell gas to replace oil for domestic and 
commercial space heating up to 200 in- 
stallations. This request was based on 
the fact that the company’s maximum 
daily sendout which occurred in the 
winter of 1939 was 75% of the com- 
pany’s total generating capacity and 
that a 20% reserve would still be 
available after the addition of the new 
space heating load. In addition, the 
company stated that approximately 
50% of the oil otherwise required 
would be saved through the substitu- 
tion of gas for oi! burning equipment. 
The company has on hand the neces- 
sary equipment for 175 conversion 
burner installations. In a reply dated 
September 24, Herbert S. Marks, Act- 
ing Chief Power Branch, stated as fol- 
lows: 


“Your application of September 15 
for relief from the restrictions upon 
the delivery of manufactured gas for 
the operation of space heating equip- 
ment under paragraph (e) of Limita- 
tion Order L-174 has been reviewed. 

“We regret to advise you that on 
the basis of the facts set forth in your 
application, you are not entitled to 
make deliveries of gas for the oper- 
ation of the 200 space heating instal- 
lations specified in your application. 

“We feel obliged to see that no fur- 
ther demands are made on existing 
manufactured gas plant facilities for 
space heating purposes, because space 
heating can invariably be accomplished 
with some other fuel, and large de- 
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liveries of gas for such a use can easily 
threaten the delivery of gas to war 
production plants during the winter 
periods of peak consumption.” 

I cite this as an individual case 
which may not be a precedent for 
other cases involving different condi- 
tions. 

Early in its deliberations the Com- 
mittee on War Activities approved the 
creation of a special committee of the 
Residential Section on Coordination of 
the gas industry with the National Nu- 
trition Program. This activity, to- 
gether with the outstanding work of 
our home service people has received 
unusually high and spontaneous com- 
mendation from governmental agencies 
and demonstrates clearly the value of 
the organization and promotional work 
on home service which the Association 
has sponsored for many years. 


Salvage Program 

In January of this year the commit- 
tee urged the creation of a salvage 
bureau by the Association which was 
immediately established under the su- 
pervision of John West, Secretary of 
the Residential Section. This program 
was undertaken prior to the initiation 
of the War Production Board activity 
and has resulted in the exchange of 
large quantities of materials and equip- 
ment by member companies. Lists of 
surplus materials have been furnished 
to the War Production Board but to 
the best of our knowledge have not 
been circulated by that agency. 

It is interesting to note that several 
companies which opposed the submis- 
sion of surplus material lists in the 
early part of the year have recently 


This window display by the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., Thomas H. Spain, advertising 
manager, follows closely the first ad- 
vertisement in the “war effort’ series 
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obtained needed materials or equip- 
ment through the use of such lists. The 
salvage bureau has made surveys of the 
availability of used turbo blowers and 
coal gas ovens for the War Production 
Board and has been instrumental in 
obtaining materials and equipment for 
several cantonments and for numerous 
industries producing war materials. 

In connection with Appliance Limi- 
tation Order L-79 the Committee on 
War Activities requested the Residen- 
tial Section to determine by survey the 
number of gas ranges in utilities’ and 
dealers’ stocks, with a view to appeal- 
ing for release from the provisions of 
the order of such ranges as were not 
suitable for defense housing require- 
ments. To date we have been unsuccess- 
ful in this effort but are now conducting 
a second survey as of September 15 at 
the request of the government for use 
in planning the future production of 
ranges. 

Serving Housing Projects 

Many gas company executives are 
gravely concerned with the increased 
intensity of the competitive activities 
of certain electric manufacturers with 
governmental agencies concerned with 
housing projects. We believe that their 
activities have already resulted in un- 
economic decisions by certain federal 
agencies and that their representations 
are based on unfair comparisons and 
unsound reasoning. To combat this 
situation the committee requested the 
appointment of a special committee to 
assemble material in cooperation with 
manufacturers of gas appliances, as to 
weights of critical materials required 
for various combinations of utility 
services. Figures as to electrical instal- 
lations were developed by combination 
gas and electric companies interested 
in presenting factual and defensible 
data. The results to date indicate that 
the use of proper gas equipment of- 
fers possibilities for considerable sav- 
ing of critical materials in war housing 
projects, and the committee will 
shortly determine the manner in which 
this data can be most effectively used. 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Association in which the 
committee has been involved was the 
publication by the Technical Section 
of the handbook “War Protection of 
the Gas Industry,” which has recently 
been completed and put in the hands 
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The Army aad Navy need thousands and 
thousands of tons of metals. To help re- 
lease all the metal posstble, as well as make~ 
$45 avaslable for every essential war need, 
the entire gas imdustry 18 cooperating whole- 
heartedly with the War Production Board. 































Bombardier Jones has the Priorities 


-+. that’s why new Gas heating installations have been 
stopped by the War Production Board! 


As a nation-wide conservation measure, the Wa: - 
daction Board on August 25 issued Limitation Atv 
L-174 Prohibiting the delivery of manufactured gas for 
space heating unless the equipment was installed before 
September 1. In the case of a new building, deliveries may 
be made to gas equipment installed prior to November 
15, 1942, provided such gas equipment was specified in 
the construction contract and the foundation of the 
structure was completed prior to September 1, 1942 
The purpose of this order is to protect the fature supply 


GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT can be connected 
for use in an existing house if the house was 
Piped for 828 before July 1 1942. The occupant 
of an existing house can purchase a new gas 
range if he bas no other cooking equipment or 
if his present cooking equipment is irrepairable. 
Any person who is building a house, remodel- 
ing an old house or who desires gas service for 
cooking in an existing house should come in 
and consult with our staff now. 


GAS WATER HEATING EQUIPMENT is subjec: 
to exactly the same rules as gas cooking equip- 
ment. If you are planaing to change gas water 
heating equipment in your present home — if 
you are planning to move into an existing home 
and beat water with gas — or if you are building 
or planning to build and want gas water heat- 
ing — come in and catk with our staff of trained 
men before you do anything. They can explain 
how the War Production Board rulings apply 


of gas needed for vital war activities. It affects only mew 
space heating installations. It does mof affect your use of 
kas for cooking and water heating, or your gas heating 
with existing equipment installed before September 1. 


There are no restrictions on the delivery of 
domestic cooking, water heating and soc at res 
pliances. The purchase of new appliances of these types 
is covered by previous W PB orders. In brief, here are 
the present rules governing these B45 services: 


to you and can possibly save a t 

time, effort and eurhe Saseptteme, on 
GAS REFRIGERATORS. Very few gas refrigera- 
tors are available for public purchase without 
special preference rating orders. In general they 
are reserved for war establishments and war 
housing projects. 





These WPB regulations are wow iu effect. How- 
ever, they are subject to revision from time to time.” 


If you want to apply for gas service. come to our constan udying WPB 

5 of trained 

So le a el bebttte for you 0 de quinn ond ompstttien anh eae a ae 
Near!, a rere special problems which duction Board and other agencies. They will gladly 


require careful 


and explanation. Our staff help you with information and advice, 


Portland Gas & Coke Company 





An outstanding example of 


of all member companies. This pub- 
lication was edited by the Headquar- 
ters Staff under the supervision of the 
Technical Section’s Committee on War 
Activities and stands as the Bible of 
the gas industry on the emergency pro- 
tection and operation of gas facilities. 
At the request of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, C. George Segeler of Associ- 
ation Headquarters revised a portion 
of the text entitled “Notes for Air 
Raid Wardens” for publication by the 
governmental agency. These notes, 
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"reason why” advertising 


possibly with some changes, are now 
in the Government Printing Office and 
will shortly be ready for distribution 
to state and local Civilian Defense 
Councils. The Office of Civilian De- 
fense has expressed its appreciation of 
this work. 

Upon the receipt of a request from 
the Federal Power Commission, the 
Committee on War Activities ap- 
proved the temporary assignment of 
Mr. Segeler to assist the Federal 
Power Commission and the Army in 





setting up a plan for inspection of gas 
plants for protection against sabotage 
and espionage, and also to assist in the 
schools for inspectors conducted in 
various parts of the country. Our 
member companies have cordially co- 
operated in this work and reports to 
date indicate that company executives 
are much pleased with the inspections 
and with the suggestions received. 

At the request of the committee, 
the Insurance Committee of the Ac- 
counting Section undertook a study of 
War Risk Insurance Coverage, and 
later, in cooperation with the Insur- 
ance Committee of the Edison Electric 
Institute, assembled data as to utility 
risks which resulted in a substantial 
reduction in bombing and other war 
insurance rates applicable to public 
utility property. A large part of the 
credit for this important accomplish- 
ment is due Reginald Fleming, Chair- 
man of the Association’s Insurance 
Committee. 


Manpower Shortage 

It seems obvious that all companies 
will experience increasing difficulty in 
retaining the services of expert em- 
ployees of draft age. A responsible 
representative of the Manpower Com- 
mission recently stated flatly to a group 
of public utility representatives that 
they would within the next few 
months find it impossible to retain the 
services of single men (and within one 
year, of married men without chil- 
dren) under 45 years of age, unless 
they could convince the Draft Boards 
that the services of these men were in- 
dispensable to the war effort. He fur- 
ther stated that the Manpower Com- 
mission will not in the future agree 
that any man is in a key position when 
a mew man can be trained for the job 
within six months. He cautioned the 
utilities that all employers should be- 
gin immediately to train men, who 
would probably not be subject to draft, 
to replace those who are certain to be 
called within the near future. 

In the meantime the Committee on 
War Activities has been working 
closely with the Association's Commit- 
tee on Personnel Practices to improve 
the status of gas company employees 
with the Selective Service Board and 
Manpower Commission. The burden 
of this work with the Washington 
Agencies has fallen on J. D. Ding- 
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Gas companies everywhere are using their facilities to promote the war program. This win- 
dow display of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, urges women to save cooking 
fats for use in explosives 


well, Jr., of the Washington Gas Light 
Company, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Personnel Practices, who has 
rendered invaluable service to the in- 
dustry through his contacts with gov- 
ernmental representatives. 

We are currently informed that a 
list of critical occupations in the gas in- 
dustry is in process of preparation by 
the Manpower Commission, together 
with similar lists applicable to other 
industries declared to be essential to 
the war effort in Release No. 279. 
Representatives of the Manpower 
Commission have refused to allow our 
representatives to collaborate in the 
preparation of the gas industry list 
on the grounds that other industries 
would request the same privilege and 
the Commission would be swamped 
with industry representatives each de- 
manding attention and prompt action. 
Unfortunately, some Draft Boards re- 
fuse to grant the gas industry the same 
status as the electric because of the ab- 
sence in our case of a specific Occupa- 
tional Bulletin containing a list of 
critical occupations. The Selective Serv- 
ice Board requests that such cases be 
brought to its attention so that the 
state directors involved may be prop- 
erly instructed. In the meantime, the 
Committee on Personnel Practices is 
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proceeding with the preparation of a 
list of critical occupations to be used 
in case the list now being prepared by 
the Manpower Commission requires 
amendment. Mr. Dingwell has been 
assured that omissions will be taken 
care of promptly after the list has been 
issued. 

The Office of the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for War has directed certain 
questions to the Association looking to 
the conservation of oil in water gas 
production through the substitution of 
low grade gasoline or liquefied petro- 
leum gases for present enrichment oils 
or through reduction of the B.t.u. con- 
tent of the gas. This matter is under 
the joint review of the Committee on 
War Activities and the Special Com- 
mittee on Oil Conservation of the 
Technical Section. John H. Wolfe of 
Baltimore, Chairman of the latter com- 
mittee and Vice-Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Section, has submitted a reply as 
to the use of gasoiine for enrichment 
purposes, after consultation with a 
large number of member companies. 
The reply indicates that gasoline can 
be used for water gas enrichment with- 
out insurmountable technical difficul- 
ties but points out that its use would 
involve serious hazards, modification 
of storage, pumping and piping facili- 
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ties, and important economic questions 
which cannot be solved until further 
information as to price, quantities 
available and source of supply is fur- 
nished by O.P.C. 

A reply as to the reduction of B.t.u. 
content is now in preparation. Tests 
on the use of gasoline for enrichment 
purposes have been recently run at 
Rochester, N. Y., and Fond-du-Lac, 
Wisconsin, and a further test will 
shortly be run at Kingston, N. Y. The 
cost of 6000 gallons of straight refin- 
ery-run gasoline to be used in the test 
at Kingston by my own Company will 
be 1314¢ per gallon. The results of 
the tests already conducted are avail- 
able through Association Headquar- 
ters. 

Pending the determination of the 
gasoline question, the Association has 
received continuous assurance from the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator 
that crude oil would be available for 
manufactured gas company require- 
ments during the coming winter, and 
companies have been advised to fill 
their storage tanks for the winter's 
supply as soon as possible. 


Tin Conservation Measures 


Based on information requested 
from the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York on the results of 
their experiments with the use of 30% 
tin content solder, the Tin Branch of 
the War Production Board made in- 
quiry of the Association’s Washing- 
ton representative as to whether a re- 
duction from the 40% content now 
authorized for meter repair work, to 
30%, was now in order. At the sug- 
gestion of the Committee on War Ac- 
tivities, officials of the Tin Branch 
were advised that the industry would 
immediately undertake additional tests 
to determine whether a 30% tin con- 
tent solder could be used advantage- 
ously and that the committee would be 
glad to advocate amendment of the 
Tin Limitation Order if the results of 
such tests were satisfactory. The in- 
dustry has been fully advised as to the 
formula and technique used by the 
New York company and the results of 
numerous tests have been under re- 
view by the Distribution Committee of 
the Technical Section.* 

*See article by C. P. Xenis and 


; ee 
Kochendorfer, pp. 340-342, A. G. A. MONTHLY, 
October, 1942. 
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Companies which have used the new 
solder successfully and who are satis- 
fied with its performance report that 
the use of the new formula requires 
careful training of the meter shop per- 
sonnel and shows a reduction in tin 
usage only after operators have become 
thoroughly proficient in the new tech- 
nique. Other companies report no suc- 
cess in obtaining tight joints or in re- 
ducing the total quantity of tin used 
—so that to date there is no unanimity 
of opinion and the industry is in the 
position with a governmental agency 
of being unable to reach an agreement 
within its own councils on a matter 
involving the use of an extremely crit- 
ical material. I feel that this is a mat- 
ter which merits the attention of the 
first executives of the industry, and it 
is my hope that further discussions at 
this meeting will clarify the situation 
and put the industry in a position to 
make an important contribution to the 
war effort. I call attention to the fact 
that an important executive of the 
WPB recently warned a meeting of 
public utility representatives in Penn- 
sylvania that a year from now the re- 
strictions under which we are now op- 
erating will seem mild by comparison 
with those which will be in effect at 
that time. 

Association Headquarters is daily 
besieged by war agencies requesting in- 
formation of every conceivable kind 
concerning the gas industry. In the 
face of these and countless other pres- 


ent difficulties we are extremely for- 
tunate in having the unusually able 
and constructive services of our Man- 
aging Director, Major Alexander For- 
ward. 

It is important that gas company 
members understand that Association 
Headquarters takes the position, en- 
dorsed by President Hawley and the 
Committee on War Activities, that it 
must furnish to the Government war 
agencies any and all information re- 
quested in spite of the fact that some 
of it may have been furnished by mem- 
ber companies with the pledge that it 
will be kept confidential and used only 
in compilations. Do not be surprised, 
therefore, if you find that a war agency 
is in possession of information which 
you have heretofore considered as con- 
fidential. The war takes precedence 
over individual prerogatives! 

These are the highlights of the pro- 
cedure of the Committee on War Ac- 
tivities during the past nine months. 
The Committee has functioned only 
through the existing agencies of the 
Association and in its work has re- 
ceived the generous support and con- 
structive help of the officers, headquar- 
ters staff, sections, committees and all 
individual and company members 
upon whom it has called for assistance. 
It faces another Association year with 
the firm resolve to use its full energy, 
resource and determination in the fur- 
therance of the war effort. 





Even the children are being trained in. food preparation and nutrition classes. This group of 
youngsters can make a real contribution to national health and morale 
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Advertising Explains 
War Restrictions 


HEN the War Production Board 

placed restrictions on new gas con- 
nections, the Houston Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, Houston, Texas, not only mailed letters 
to prospective gas customers urging them to 
consult the company before buying or install- 
ing gas piping but also ran forthright adver- 
tisements telling why the company could 
not take on new business. 

One of the ads, illustrated with sketches 
of tanks, carried the punch line—“IF the 
government hadn't asked us to discontinue 
making new gas connections—these tanks 
might never have rolled out to WHIP THE 
AXIS!” Copy points out that “total gas con- 
nections made by the Houston Natural Gas 
Corporation require more than 400 tons of 
steel and cast iron.”” This metal, the ad ex- 
plains, “converted into war production, is 
the equivalent of 14 of Uncle Sam’s widely 


heralded M-4 medium tanks, known in army 
circles as the ‘General Lee.’ What's more, 
there would still be enough metal left over to 
meet the requirements of army rifles for a 
battalion of American soldiers.” 

Succeeding paragraphs state the company’s 
regret at any inconvenience and remind the 
customers that it is their patriotic duty to 
keep present gas appliances in first class 
condition. 

This type of advertising is doing a big job. 


Our Mistake 


MISPLACED decimal in the article 
“Runs Car with Natural Gas” which 
appeared in our October issue boosted the 
potentialities of gasoline to unbelievable 
proportions. The article stated that W. H. 
Thornton of the Northwestern Utilities, 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, ‘is able to make 
1000 cubic feet, equivalent to 1 gallon of 
gasoline, run his car for 160 miles.” It 
should have read “10 gallons of gasoline.” 


QUDUULIEEULANAA EAA EADAA NENA EAA EEA EAA 


Sir Francis Joseph Gets High Post, 
Aids U.S. Troops Abroad 


IR FRANCIS JOSEPH, BART, pres- 

ident of the Society of British Gas 
Industries, has been elected a director of 
the United Kingdom Commercial Corpo- 
ration and appointed acting chairman of 
the corporation during the absence of 
Lord Swinton in West Africa. 

This organization was created by the 
government to handle pre-emptive pur- 
chases, on behalf of the United Kingdom, 
the Dominions and their Allies, of stores 
and commodities other than munitions. 
Its operations are worldwide and are par- 
allel and cooperative with the operations 
of its American counterpart in New York. 
The appointment to which Sir Francis has 
been named is regarded as one of the most 
important outside the political ambit of 
the Ministry. 

Sir Francis’ many friends in the United 
States will be gratified at this recognition 
to one who has been a source of great 
inspiration to them. Only recently, he 
addressed a letter to George S. Hawley, 
president of the American Gas Association, 
filled with glowing accounts of American 
activity in Britain and asking members of 
the gas industry in the Armed Forces to get 
in touch with him. 

His heartfelt interest in making Ameri- 
can troops abroad feel at home is shown by 
the following letter which was published 
in a Manchester, England, newspaper: 

“The other evening I met a group of 
American troops who were standing in 
Piccadilly Circus. They looked a little 
lonely, so I stopped and asked them how 
they were getting on. 

“An American N.C.O. said: ‘This is a 
lonely burg for boys like ourselves. Mil- 
lions of people seem to be passing by. We 


heard you were shy, but we had no idea 
that we would feel so homesick in London. 
Can you tell us where we could have a bit 
of companionship?’ 

“After giving them some advice about 
where to go, and realising that they didn't 
want to be told anything about theatres or 
cinemas, I left them, but not with very 
great satisfaction to myself. 

“It is so difficult for an individual to 
stop American soldiers and ask them ques- 
tions. They might think we were trying 
to get information. 

“Yet the question is, what can we do to 
make them feel at home? We see them 
in the streets of London. Nearly everyone, 
and especially the mothers of Britain who 
are thinking of their own boys in the Serv- 
ices, are just aching to do what they can 
for our American cousins. 

“May I make one suggestion? When- 
ever we see members of the American Serv- 
ices standing about our cities, let us go up 
to them and say: “Is there anything I can 
do to help you?” 

“Let me give an illustration of how they 
treat our boys on the other side. A British 
naval vessel arrived at an American port. 
A large number of the crew were given 
leave. An SOS was sent out by a commit- 
tee to some hundreds of American girls, 
and, within an hour or two, they came 
down to a dance hall where our boys were 
being entertained. 

“There was no shyness about the Ameri- 
can young ladies. A band was present and 
our men had the time of their lives. 

“We may not be able to do this in this 
country, but let us do our best. Let people 
make suggestions as to how this can be 
done over here. Believe me, it is wanted.” 
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Pipe Line Extension 


HE Federal Power Commission an- 

nounced Oct. 6 its issuance of a limited 
certificate of convenience and necessity to 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, for the construction 
of a 16-inch pipeline about 17 miles long 
extending from a point on the 22-inch main 
line of Panhandle’s wholly owned  sub- 
sidiary, Michigan Gas Transmission Corpo- 
ration, in Lucas County, Ohio, to the 16- 
inch line of The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
in the vicinity of Toledo, Ohio. 

Construction of the new interconnection 
will relieve the threatened shortage of nat- 
ural gas in the Appalachian area first re- 
ported in a survey made by the Federal 
Power Commission for the War Production 
Board early this year. Estimates of the 
amount of gas to be delivered through the 
new line range as high as 10 billion cubic 
feet per year. 

The Commission's action follows a hear- 
ing on the conflicting applications filed by 
Panhandle Eastern and The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company. The War Production Board has 
stated that the interconnection is essential 
to assure adequate supplies of gas to war 
industries in the region served by Ohio 
Fuel Gas. 


Fire Causes 

AS and gas appliances ranked far be- 

low comparable products as a cause 
of fire losses, according to “Facts About 
Fire,” a recent publication of the National 
Fire Protection Association. Here are some 
interesting figures estimated from State Fire 
Marshals’ reports for 1940: 


No. of 
Cause Fires Loss 

| ae 55,000 $26,000,000 
Chimneys, flues 

(defective) .... 58,000 15,000,000 
Smoking ree 87,000 14,000,000 
Defective heaters ... 19,000 8,600,000 
Hot ashes, coals .... 16,000 2,500,000 
Oil burners ........ 7,000 2,000,000 
Gas and appliances .. 4,000 1,900,000 


Many other causes of fires are listed, with 
the “Unknown” category accounting for 78,- 
000 resulting in loss of $300,000,000. 


"Tis Music 
(From Editorial in Electrical W orld 
for Oct. 3) 

“The gas people are organized to 
fight electricity wherever government 
construction is involved. This summer 
it moved to Army camps when an offi- 
cial of the non-ferrous metals section, 
WPB, in reply to a letter from a gas- 
range manufacturer, stated: ‘We agree 
that coal, wood and gas fire cooking 
equipment is more economical to 
strategic materials than electric cook- 
ing.” ” * * * * 

“Why does the electrical industry 
let the gas people get away with such 
things? Why hasn’t the industry been 
more alert with these uninformed 
Washington agencies?” 
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War Transportation ... 0. D. T. Order 21 
and Its Effect on Public Utzlety Fleets 





O understand Order 21 and its 
application to the utilities, it would 
probably be well to review briefly the 
history of O.D.T. and its orders. 
Following its formation by order of 
the President, the Office of Defense 
Transportation issued a series of direc- 
tives covering various forms of trans- 
portation. Of these 3, 4, 5, and 6, which 
have now been largely superseded 
by 17, related entirely to highway trans- 
portation and attempted to curtail 
greatly the use of motor trucks. In all 
of these orders the utilities were given 
special consideration and relieved of 
many of the restrictions imposed on 
the majority of trucking operations. 
To the contrary, Order 21, in itself, 
treats the utilities in exactly the same 
manner as all other trucking operations. 
This order proposes to police the di- 
rections set up in the previous orders 
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By LINN EDSALL 


Vice-Chairman, Committee on 
Operation of Public Utility 
Motor Vehicles 


and it is our understanding that to 
fully accomplish this, Order 17 is to 
be broken down into a series of indus- 
try orders, one of which will be for 
utilities. When that is prepared, some 
of our operations will probably be ruled 
non-essential and we will be compelled 
to discontinue them. Others will be ap- 
proved and supplies of tires, gasoline 
and parts will be obtainable. 

In order to administer Order 21, the 
O.D.T. is setting up 142 district of- 
fices controlled by 9 regional offices. 
To these will be assigned the duty of 
investigating trucking operations and 
authorizing their continuance or re- 
quiring their discontinuance. 


War Certificate Required 

In order to operate a truck after No- 
vember 15, effective date of this order, 
a war necessity certificate must be ob- 
tained for the truck. Applications for 
these certificates are now being mailed 
and may already have. been received by 
some here. For fleets of trucks of 3 or 
more, one fleet certificate will be is- 
sued with a copy of the certificate be- 
ing issued for each commercial vehicle 
in the fleet. 

Applications are rather lengthy and 
contain questions concerning the na- 
ture of the business, territory covered 
and specific questions concerning the 
operation. In order to answer these 
questions, statements concerning experi- 
ence in the year 1941 and the third 
quarter of 1942 are required, together 
with estimates of the last quarter of 
1942 and the first and second quarters 
of 1943. 

Among the questions which must be 
answered are the total number of miles 
operated or estimated to be operated 
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by the fleet during these periods; the 
total number of miles operated on so- 
called special deliveries and call-backs. 
This should affect us only insofar as 
non-essential operations, such as mer- 
chandise deliveries, are concerned. The 
next question which requires miles op- 
erated under permits and exemptions 
is confusing. We believe that all of our 
construction and maintenance mileage 
will be added at this place, but this 
cannot be determined finally until in- 
structions are received. 

Another question concerns the num- 
ber of trips operated. A trip, we under- 
stand from O.D.T., is the entire route 
of a truck, from the time it leaves the 
garage until it returns to the garage, 
whether this be all day or a short pe- 
riod. Then we are asked to give the 
average load per trip, the average ca- 
pacity of the vehicle and state what the 
average load has been or will be in 
percentage of total capacity. 

You can recognize that we have a 
problem on our hands in answering 
these questions. But when some of us 
talked to the executive assistant of the 
motor truck section recently, he insisted 
that they must be answered. If records 
are not available the best possible esti- 
mate must be made. And remember in 
making these estimates that the entire 
operation is subject to review by O.D.T. 
inspectors and estimates must be justi- 


fied. 


Tire Data Asked 

We are also asked questions about 
our tires. How many new tires of each 
size do we have on hand? How many 
unused retreaded tires do we have on 
hand? What is the mileage run by the 
tires on our wheels or any used tires 
that we may have in stock? An esti- 
mate must be prepared of this if no 
figures are available. It is hard to say 
just what use O.D.T. will make of this 
data. Your guess is as good as mine. 

We also list on the applications all 





the vehicles owned, together with the 
manufacturer's number, the state in 
which they are registered, make, year 
model, rated capacity, type of vehicle, 
and the body type. Certificates must be 
obtained for all licensed commercial 
vehicles; not only trucks, but trailers, 
tool carts and other equipment designed 
to be drawn by trucks. There is some 
question at the present time whether 
certificates are necessary for special 
equipment which may be drawn by 
truck, but is not licensed as a vehicle. 

Tire inspections are required, a min- 
imum of six times a year. The original 
plan was that these inspections should 
be made by O.P.A. inspection stations 
at a cost of 75 cents to $2. per tire. 
This would mean in the neighborhood 
of $15,000 per year for a fleet of 500 
trucks. We have hope, however, of be- 
ing relieved of this expense, possibly 
by being permitted to make our own 
inspection. 

A copy of the certificate is supplied 
to be carried in each vehicle and on the 
reverse of this must be posted weekly 
the gasoline consumption, the mileage 
and a record of any tire purchases. The 
date of the 60-day tire inspection must 
also be recorded on this card. The ve- 
hicle cannot operate unless this certifi- 
cate is carried with it. 


600 Vehicles in One Company 

You can see that all of us have a job 
on our hands to prepare these appli- 
cations and maintain proper records of 
our operations. In our company, with 
approximately 600 commercial vehicles, 
we have felt it necessary to employ a 
high grade clerk for this job alone. He 
is already working on the preliminaries 
of the applications. 

In thinking of this 21 Order and its 
restrictions, we must realize that in the 
operation of trucks by the utilities, we 
have received at all times special con- 
sideration from O.D.T. If you could 
have heard, as I have, discussions of 
the problems in truck operation which 
have faced dairies, bakers, department 
stores, laundries, newspapers, and other 
businesses, whose use of trucks is pri- 
marily for the distribution of products, 
you would realize just how lucky we 
have been. These distributors of ma- 
terials have been compelled to reduce 
mileage 25% in their eligible activities 
and to discontinue many other activi- 





ties, so that in many cases, required 
mileage reduction had approached or 
exceeded 40%. Newspapers, for ex- 
ample, whose existence depends on a 
series of editions, were restricted in 
the original order to one delivery a 
day to each sales point. This restriction 
was later modified I believe to permit 
three deliveries a day, in return for 
which the newspapers guaranteed a 
40% reduction in truck mileage. You 
have probably noticed newspapers 
transported by horse-drawn vehicles re- 
cently. 


Utility Responsibility 

All of this we have escaped. The 
only restrictions we have felt in the 
operation of our motor vehicles have 
been those imposed by the O.P.A. on 
account of tire shortage and have af- 
fected in large measure only our pas- 
senger cars. The O.D.T. has taken our 
word for the fact that we have accom- 
plished mileage reductions in our truck 
service and would continue to do our 
part in the conservation program. Now 
we are called upon to present data show- 
ing what we have done and unless we 
are able to convince O.D.T. that we 
really are carrying on necessary activi- 
ties only and these with a minimum of 
truck use, we are in for trouble. 

We also believe that O.P.A. and 
O.D.T. will work closer together in de- 
termining eligible vehicle use in the 
future. We know that O.D.T. is now 
going to tell us what truck uses can be 
continued and we believe the same will 
shortly be true of our passenger cars. 
Instead of being permitted to continue 
ineligible operations as long as we have 
tires for them, we will be ordered to 
discontinue these ineligible operations 
and conserve tires needed for ourselves 
for some other designated agency. 

A bulletin received September 30 
from the National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners, discussing the 
recent committee report on rubber con- 
servation, says in part, “It is further 
stated that the gasoline rationing sys- 
tem will be meshed into the tire ra- 
tioning program to bring the overall 
mileage of America’s autos within the 
limits of the available rubber supply, 
with use of tires being limited to es- 
sential transportation needs of the 
country.” 

Some of the uses we have been mak- 
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ing of tires in the utilities, which will 
probably be declared ineligible are as 
follows: 


Sales supervision. 

Home cooking and lighting demonstrations. 

Delivery and pick-up of appliances. 

Power and industrial engineering, except in 
connection with direct war activity and 
then only when public transportation is 
not available within half a mile. 

Responding to general complaints from cus- 
tomers which do not involve an eligible 
maintenance or repair service. 

Meter reading. The Assistant General Coun- 
sel of O.P.A. has this to say about meter 
reading: “The problem of meter reading 
has been given serious consideration and 
it is fully appreciated that some sacri- 
fices in the speed with which such oper- 
ations have previously been carried out 
will have to be made. However, the 
grave shortage of rubber that faces our 
nation at this time is so acute that some 
of even the most vital needs will be un- 
supplied. Inasmuch as meter reading does 
not involve any construction, mainte- 
nance, or repair service, it is impossible to 
find eligibility for such service under the 
regulations.” Many companies are now 
reading meters at three-month intervals 
for certain classes of service, and it is 
expected that this practice will be ap- 
proved in a Limitation Order on use of 
motor vehicles by public utilities which 
is now under consideration. Many other 
companies are making wide use of bi- 
cycles and public transportation. Certainly 
a large percentage of meters can be 
reached by these means. 

Collections. 

Delivery of bills. 

High bill complaints. 

Delivering checks to employees or pension- 
ers. 

Trips by executives and supervisors between 
Company offices where public transpor- 
tation is available. 

Safety activity for construction and inspec- 
tion. Protective equipment can be trans- 
ported for replacement and repair. 

Inspection of property for insurance pur- 
poses. 

All Claim Department activity. 

All Legal Department use. 

Engineering—except when directly con- 
nected with construction, maintenance 
and repair projects. No inspections. 

Transportation of employees for purpose of 
securing rights-of-way or contacting own- 
ers of overhanging trees. 

Service of minor and portable appliances. 
All except large fixed appliances, such as 
ranges, refrigerators, water heaters, fur- 
naces, etc. 

Periodic meter testing as required by state 
agencies. 

All incidental services which do not relate 
to maintenance or construction. 


In conclusion, I would like to repeat 
part of a statement William Batt, Vice- 
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Chairman of War Production Board, 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, about 
two weeks ago. He said, “If you of 
the utilities are failing to educate your 
customers to expect the discontinuance 
of the deluxe service which has been 
rendered in the past, the utilities are 
not doing their job, because these de- 
luxe services are going to be discontin- 
ued. You are not going to have gasoline 
and tires to continue them.” 


Gas in the War of Metals 


HILE the building of industrial gas 

furnaces used in today’s war produc- 
tion is a highly developed art, research has 
been equally active in all of the related 
phases of the war and its accompanying 
general industrial effort. This is indeed a 
war of metals—and without heat treating, 
metals could produce little from the founda- 
tion of machine tools on through to the final 
shell. Research, and only research, has 
made that tremendous accomplishment pos- 
sible.” 

“The excellent work done during the past 
years by the research engineers of the gas 
industry, and their state of preparedness 
when the call of this emergency came, is one 
of the most dramatic and satisfying phases 
of America’s production program. Like the 
world’s famous message, ‘The Marines have 
landed and have the situation well in hand,’ 
the response of the gas research men was 
equally historic, ‘They had already landed, 
the emergency has been met and the situa- 
tion is in hand.’ ’"—HeENry M. Heyn, Sur- 
face Combustion. 





Patriotic Calendar 
Offered Utilities 


AMPLE copies of a 1943 patriotic cal- 

endar in four colors are being mailed to 
gas companies by the Eldredge Company, 
Morgan Avenue and Devoe Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., producers of former calendars for the 
utility industry. On the reverse side of the 
calendar appears text entitled, “How to 
Make Your Gas Appliances Last for the 
Duration.” This material is taken from the 
American Gas Association's bulletin, ‘‘Uncle 
Sam Wants it to Last.” 

The main illustration of the calendar en- 
titled, “Our America” depicts a group of 
young American boys and girls saluting the 
American flag. The calendar sells for 634 
cents each in quantities of from one thou- 
sand to 5000 copies, and six cents each in 
quantities of from ten thousand to twenty- 
five thousand copies. Envelopes are fur- 
nished separately at $8.75 per thousand. 
All correspondence should be directed to 
the Eldredge Company. 
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— Periodic Testing of Meters-—— 


Table showing the length of time gas meters may remain in service in the several 
states where Public Service Commission rules provide for the periodic testing of 
meters, including all changes to date brought about by the war emergency. 


Prepared by 
Luis Hitt, Librarian 
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ANI re Bi Sorensen! é alechee wdc Catton, Aas eee 4 Sea STE IO 7 
ee OER Se era eT ere Cr a ee 7 
OEMS, 555 28 a. Seid olareeatele croix Sachets BiBidata «ET OTE . * 
as icing oc on a ne Siw wae hincs,¥ iho a tere eel ea 5 
* Maryland: 

Up to 300 cett. per hr: capacity. .2 6.65 screeds s 14 

300 tr 1500 Cutt. née Be: COBACHY 5. cod cweenes 10 

Over 1500 Cutt. per Be, Caseig se oii eiacs soso ask ess 7 
DE RARMRENNIEG x: «55:5, 3igs 20s are hae 86 oS ERDAS CREDO a, Os 7 

* Michigan: 

Old ruling waived for the duration (old rule—10 years) 
MN Sy 55. ok ira Bh ak a dw eea nye na opine) &, waren acs ies aio ote 7 
EE Pe RR ETC E EET Eee T EC RC Or eT _ 

New Hampshire: 

Us 16: 250 Cutt per Be. CANACHY so occ ces dieses Ta 

PVE 250: Ca At. PEE GE. CADRENG «.o5.5.5.5. 66.506 ss aise dieses aes 
DU INN As gr Ses alawiaie: Bia. ehal a, is MelsOw Sid ea Neis cee Hele 6 
PN NI oho 555 aes whe oo Sere RRs as aie RUE NIA a 
PS I oot sich wires Zostaiasn'b 65 :b ee Fare tarn ata ere : ae ane 
PR IS i. ais: stats ciel 9m aac Y OR EL mma TETGR NCS 5 
be EE ERO Ce eR er ar ee rere 1 Paik 
NONE era io tan c 9 pe ciana gh aral of Ssy oo aun pin Fer aataip Naa Ae 
Oregon: No provision for periodic meter tests 
PRMIIIIINE Nh ocoed rere ss dia sieras amen apeeis oe balante OS laGe merle rs 
eS ae Oe ere rere ree aed : oe 
Utah: 

Tin case—Up to 400 cu.ft. per hr. capacity........... 7 

Others—Up to 200 cu.ft. per hr. capacity............ 6 

200. to 600 cu.ft. per hr. capacity............... ey 
600 to 1500 cu.ft. per hr. capacity.............. 7 = 
Over 1500 catt. per hr. capacity. «...05 se2ic0ss 
en ER EE Denier brn Se ete And Peed ar ar er Sey ear a 
NINN Ao ca is).c Sratarcyatata ui Sia nGpaiareia’y) RAH a Wee eM aeee : ae 
West Virginia: 
Up to 1000 cu-ft. per he: Capacity... oc ica secede 5 
Overt 1000 cn.ft. per He. COBSCHY 66 6 rs 6 ee eee soos 2 
Wisconsin: 


One of two options: 
(a) Each meter to be removed and tested every 4 years 
(b) Each meter to be removed, tested, opened and all parts tested 
and repaired every 8 years. 


The Commissions of these states have not prescribed general rules and regula- 
tions: 


Arizona Ohio Virginia 
Georgia Rhode Island Wyoming 
Idaho Tennessee 

Louisiana Texas 








*War emergency extension for the duration to terminate 6 months thereafter. 
+Recently modified for certain companies as a war emergency measure. 
$1942 revision of Commission rules. 
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Association Awards .. . Individuals 
Honored for Gas Industry Achievements 
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Awards for notable achievement in the gas industry 
during the past year were presented at the General 
Luncheon, Tuesday, October 6, during the Annual 
Meeting of the American Gas Association in Chicago 


as follows: 


HEPBURN WINS MUNROE 
AWARD 

IGHEST honor within the gift 
of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, the Charles A. Munroe Award, 
was conferred on W. M. Hepburn, 
vice-president of Surface Combustion, 
Toledo, Ohio for having made the 
most outstanding recent contribution 
toward the advancement of the gas in- 
dustry. Consisting of a substantial 
financial acknowledgment and_ en- 
grossed certificate, the award was made 
to Mr. Hepburn for his outstanding 
achievement in translating gas service 

in industrial utilization equipment. 
Among the developments which 
have come under Mr. Hepburn’s di- 
rection and bear the imprint of his in- 
genuity and sound engineering ability 
are diffusion combustion, continuous 
gas carburizers, DX gas atmosphere, 
gas preparation machines, walking 
beam and a wide variety of material 
handling mechanisms on furnaces of 









W. M. Hepburn receiving the Mun- 
roe Awards from President George S. 
Hawley. President-Elect Arthur F. 
Bridge is seated at right 





the walking beam type, one-way soak- 
ing pits, normalizing for full finished 
automobile sheets for deep drawing, 
bright annealing of both ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, radiant tubes and 
convection furnaces. 

These and other contributions by 
Mr. Hepburn to the art of industrial 
gas utilization have been among the 
more important reasons why industrial 
gas was in a position immediately to 
carry its share of the load in war pro- 
duction factories and will enable gas 
to continue to be an important factor 
in war production for the duration. 

Mr. Hepburn was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1911 with a de- 
gree of Mechanical Engineering. For 
the next four years he was employed 
by The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany and in 1915 joined Surface Com- 
bustion as test engineer. He remained 
in this capacity for one year when, as a 
member of the 7th Regiment, New 
York, he saw service on the Mexican 
Border from 1916 to 1917. 

Ernest R. Acker, center, presenting the Beal 
Medal to R. E. Kruger for his outstanding 


technical contributions. President Hawley 
may be seen in the background 


During the World War he served 
from 1917 to 1919 as Captain in the 
112th Heavy Field Artillery of the 29th 
Division. He rejoined Surface Com- 
bustion in September 1919, serving in 
the engineering and sales departments. 
He was made vice-president of that or- 
ganization in 1924 and in 1927 was 
elevated to vice-president in charge of 
engineering, in which position he has 
continued. From 1926-1927 Mr. Hep- 
burn was highly influential in helping 
organize research activities in connec- 
tion with the program sponsored by 
the American Gas Association. 

The Chas. A. Munroe Award Com- 
mittee consisted of: D. A. Hulcy, presi- 
dent, Lone Star Gas System, Chairman ; 
F. H. Lerch, Jr., president, Gas Com- 
panies, Inc.; James F. Pollard, presi- 
dent, Seattle Gas Company. 


BEAL MEDAL AWARDED 
TO KRUGER 

= KRUGER, superintendent of 

. gas manufacturing of the Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corporation, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. received the highest tech- 
nical recognition in the gas industry 
when he was awarded the Beal Medal 
for contributing the best technical 
paper to meetings of the Association 
throughout the year. 

The award was presented by the 
donor, Ernest R. Acker, president of 
the Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., rep- 
resenting the family of the late W. R. 
Beal who established the award in 
1897. It consists of a bronze medal and 
substantial cash payment. 

The paper for which Mr. Kruger 
was so singularly honored is entitled, 
“Interesting Developments Concerning 
the Saving of Gas Oil By Mixing High 
B.t.u. Coke Oven and Blue Gas,” and 
was published in full in the October 
issue of the A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

In behalf of the Beal Medal Award 
Committee, D. P. Hartson of Pitts- 
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Inset left is Joie Kammer, of New Orleans, 
first prize winner in the McCall Home Serv- 
ice Contest. Florence Matheny, of Monrovia. 
Calif., second prize winner, is shown above 
receiving her award at the General Lunch- 
eon during the Annual Meeting in Chicago. 
Third prize winner, Jeannette Campbell, of 






burgh, chairman of the committee, 
declared that “Mr. Kruger’s paper, 
outlining savings in operation, particu- 
larly in fuel oil, was very timely and a 
most distinctive contribution to the 
progress of the industry.” 

Mr. Kruger joined the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation as cadet en- 
gineer in 1916 following his gradua- 
tion from the University of Rochester 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
His entire business career has been 
with the Rochester utility, his present 
position being superintendent of gas 
manufacturing. Mr. Kruger is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 
Rochester Engineering Society, Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce and Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 


McCALL’S HOME SERVICE 
AWARDS 
HREE directors of home service 
departments of gas utility com- 
panies received the McCall's Maga- 
zine Awards for making the most out- 
standing contribution to the advance- 
ment of better living in the home 
through the promotion of domestic gas 
appliances and equipment. 

First prize of a $100 War Bond and 
an engraved plaque went to Joie Kam- 
mer, home service director, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, 
La. Second prize of a $50 War Bond 
and a framed illuminated parchment 
was awarded to Florence Matheny, 
home service director, Southern Coun- 
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Minneapolis, is pictured at right 


ties Gas Company, Monrovia, Califor- 
nia. Third prize of a $25 War Bond 
and a framed illuminated parchment 
was won by Jeannette Campbell, home 
service director, Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The contest was open to all home 
service departments in this country and 
Canada. Contestants were required to 
submit papers of 2000 words or less 
covering the work of their home serv- 
ice departments, divided as follows: 
aim of department, training of person- 
nel, community activities, increase in 
scope of activities, and accomplish- 
ment of aim. 

The Jury of Awards consisted of 
B. A. Seiple, vice president, Jersey 
Central Power and Light Company, 
Asbury Park, N. J.; W. E. Bolte, man- 
ager of new business department, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Hall M. Henry, assistant to the 
president, Negea Service Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; R. B. Denhardt, district 
manager, Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Corp., Newburgh, New York; 
and R. E. Williams, new business man- 
ager, Binghamton Gas Works, Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


WIN MILLION MAN-HOUR 
AWARDS 
NE division of the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., and five divisions of The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
received merit awards for their out- 
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standing safety records. The awards 
were presented for achievements in ac- 
cumulating one million or more man- 
hours without a disabling injury acci- 
dent. Recommended by the Accident 
Prevention Committee and approved by 
the Executive Board, the certificates 
were presented by President George S. 
Hawley. 

The award to the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company was made to the Okla- 
homa City district of that company. The 
awards to the Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
were presented to the Elyria, Toledo, 
Northern Compressor Division, Co- 
lumbus ; Distribution Department, Dis- 
trict No. 5, Mansfield; and the South- 
ern Compressor Division, Columbus. 


Dallas Gas Scores in 
Safety Contests 


CORING the “lowest accident rate” in 
its particular classification of public 

utilities, Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas, won top place in its group in the 
fifteenth annual public utilities safety con- 
test for 1941-1942. The company was 
awarded a trophy at the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago, October 27-29. 

Dallas Gas has won this first-place trophy 
five years out of the last six. The company’s 
frequency rate of disabling accidents per mil- 
lion man hours of work was 3.24. 

George W. Martin, Superintendent, is 
safety supervisor. 


William A. Root Dies 


ILLIAM A. ROOT, assistant treas- 

urer of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, died Sept. 30 at his 
home, 145 Benson Street, Bronx. He was 
fifty-eight years old. 

Mr. Root had been assistant treasurer of 
the company since 1936, when the Bronx 
Gas and Electric Company, of which he was 
treasurer, was merged with Consolidated 
Edison. 

He had served on committees of the 
American Gas Association, the National 
Electric Light Association and the Purchas- 
ing Agents Society of New York. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Martha 
Campbell Root, and his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William G. Root, of Havana, Cuba. 


Wade H. Selene Dies 


’7 ADE H. JOHNS, who was commer- 

cial manager of Public Service Elec- 

tric & Gas Co. at New Brunswick, N. J., for 

many years, died September 25 in Hartford, 

Conn., where he had gone to recuperate from 
a heart ailment. He was 68. 

Mr. Johns had been with Public Service 
since 1914. He retired on pension Septem- 
ber 21. 

He was a member of the American Gas 
Association. 














Institute of Gas 
Technology Expands 


HE Institute of Gas Technology, lo- 

cated at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, has opened its second 
academic year with three new staff appoint- 
ments and ten new fellows, Director Har- 
old Vagtborg has announced. New ap- 
pointments to the staff are Dr. F. W. 
Sullivan, Jr., technical director, and A. D. 
Singh and Orin D. Cunningham, research 
associates. 

Dr. Sullivan’s appointment was an- 
nounced in a previous issue of the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. Mr. Singh has been research as- 
sistant in chemical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the past ten years. 
He has also served as technical adviser to 
Chicago’s Department of Smoke Inspec- 
tion and Abatement. He holds B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Cunningham holds B.S. and M.S. 
degrees from Northwestern University and 
Montana, respectively. He was formerly 
on the research staff of the Reilly Tar and 
Chemical Company in Indianapolis. 

New fellows and the institutions from 
which they were graduated are: Willard 
M. Dow, Colorado School of Mines; Roy 
C. Feber, Jr., University of Nebraska; Alan 
E. Florin, Lawrence College; W. Madden 
Gregory, Vanderbilt University; William 
Johnston, University of Texas; Richard A. 
Nevill, Texas A. and I.; Thomas L. Pel- 
ican, Colorado College; Leonard E. Savory, 
University of Denver; John W. Selph, Jr., 
Vanderbilt; and Erwin R. Strong, Jr., 
Texas A. and I. 

The Institute is the only school in 
America offering a four-year program of 
specific training in gas technology, leading 
to a Ph.D. degree, solely to appointed 
fellows. Research work is separate from 
but correlated with the educational pro- 
gram and includes several new projects, 


to be handled by the growing technical 
staff. Increases in equipment are also be- 
ing installed to increase the laboratory 
space by approximately fifty per cent. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Julian F. 
Smith, technical librarian, the Institute 
library has grown to nearly fifteen hundred 
volumes during the summer. 


Ancient Gas Machine 
Scrapped by Library 


HEN the Huntington Free Library 

was opened in 1891 at what is now 
9 Westchester Sq., the Bronx, N. Y., oil 
lamps and candles didn’t illuminate the 
reading room satisfactorily, so Collis P. 
Huntington installed a gas-making ma- 
chine in the cellar to light the place prop- 
erly. 

The old machine, which weighed well 
over a ton, operated on a clockwork princi- 
ple with heavy weights which descended 
into a well and had to be wound up on a 
windlass every day. It served until central 
town gas came in, but for more than 40 
years it has gathered dust in the basement. 

Today, it lies in pieces, waiting for the 
salvage collectors to pick it up and send 
it on its way to war. It’s been turned in for 
scrap. 


Black Promoted 


L. C. BLACK has been appoirted man- 

. ager of the Anderson Gas & Utilities 
Company, Anderson, S. C., a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Utilities Corp., effective Oc- 
tober 15. 

A native of Anderson, Mr. Black has been 
sales manager of the company for the past 
10 years. 

At the same time, E. C. Carson, plant 
foreman, was named superintendent of the 
gas department. 


Philadelphia Co. Head, 
F. R. Phillips, Dies 


RANK REITH PHILLIPS, Chairman 

of the Board of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany & Subsidiary Companies, died on Oc- 
tober 23, at his summer home at Valley 
Forge, Pa., after a short illness following 
an operation on September 30. 

Mr. Phillips retired from the presidency 
of the Philadelphia Company on January 
20, 1942, following more than 32 years of 
service with the company. He was a native 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Following graduation from secondary 
school, Mr. Phillips entered the Case School 
of Applied Science, where he studied engi- 
neering subjects, later supplementing this 
with three years of law at Adelbert College, 
now Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
While studying engineering, he was appren- 
tice engineer in Hull Design for the Cleve- 
land Shipbuilding Company. 

After completing his education, Mr. Phil- 
lips became master mechanic of the Cleve- 
land City Railway Company. Following this, 
he was connected with other utility com- 
panies, going to Pittsburgh in the fall of 
1909 to assist in the development of the 
street railways in that city. He pioneered 
in the development of the low-floor, cen- 
ter-entrance car, so successful in present- 
day street railway operation. From 1909 to 
1926, he was ‘associated with traction com- 
panies in various executive positions. 

On September 1, 1926, Mr. Phillips was 
elected vice-president and general manager 
of the Duquesne Light Company and its 
subsidiaries. In April 1928, he was elected 
vice-president of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. In May 1929, he 
became senior vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Company and president of its sub- 
sidiary companies. And in April of 1931, 
he was elected to the presidency of the 
Philadelphia Company and subsidiary com- 
panies. 


Sales Organization Seeks Ways To Aid Nutrition Program 





Field and staff representatives of Servel, Inc., attending the company’s annual conference in Evansville, Indiana, October 12-14. Discus- 


sion centered largely on what members of the former sales organization could do to promote government-recommended programs for con- 


servation and nutrition, which Servel has been supporting with the aid of the gas industry. It was the company’s first conference since the 


factory had been. converted entirely to war production 
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AND OTHERWISE 


Edward M. Borger Joins Field 
Service as Ambulance Driver 


DWARD M. 

BORGER, pres- 
ident of The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been 
granted a leave of 
absence to join the 
American Field Serv- 
ice, the board of di- 
rectors of the com- 
pany announced re- 
cently. Mr. Borger 
will sail in the near 
future to join a unit 
of the Field Service abroad, with which he 
expects to serve as an ambulance driver. 

The American Field Service, founded in 
France in 1914, has performed its relief 
activities in virtually all the theaters of ac- 
tion in the present war and is now operat- 
ing with the American, British and Free 
French troops in the Middle East. 

John J. Jacob, Jr., 
of Brentwood, exec- 
utive assistant to Mr. 
Borger, has been 
elected a vice-pres- 
ident and manager of 
the company, the 
board also an- 
nounced. S. C. Pres- 
ton, vice-president of 
the company since 
1936, continues in 
that office. 

Mr. Jacob joined 
Peoples Natural Gas 
in 1922 as a member of the civil engineer- 
ing staff, and was later promoted to chief 
civil engineer. He was elected a director 
of the company in 1938 and became execu- 
tive assistant to the president in 1939. 

J. French Robinson, former president of 
Peoples Natural Gas Company and now 
president of East Ohio Gas Company, 
Cleveland, was elected a director. 

Mr. Borger succeeded Mr. Robinson as 
president of Peoples Natural Gas Company 
in November, 1940. He began to work 
for the company as a stenographer in 1918. 
On completing his law studies at Duquesne 
University he moved up into the legal de- 
partment. In 1935, then aged 34, he be- 
came general counsel for Peoples Natural 
Gas Company, Hope Gas Company, New 





Edward M. Borger 





John J. Jacob, Jr. 
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York State Natural Gas Corporation and 
affliated companies. 

Mr. Borger was born in Sewickley, Pa., 
in 1901. His home is on Beaver Road, 
Sewickley. He is unmarried. 


Celebrates 40 Years in 
Public Utilities 


UY W. FAL- 

LER, president 
and general manager 
of the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Col- 
orado, on October 
12, celebrated the 
40th anniversary of 
his career in public 
utilities. 

Since 1902, when 
Mr. Faller left a 
Navy career to be- 
come associated with 
public utilities, his 
life and work have been closely associated 
with Denver, Colorado, and the west. He 
has been active in many civic and fraternal 
organizations. 

Mr. Faller was born in Fort Freedom, 
Wisconsin, April 16, 1878; was educated 
in Baraboo, Wisconsin, public schools and 
was graduated from the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy with the class of 1898. 

Serving with the Navy from 1894 until 
late in 1902, Mr. Faller participated in the 
Spanish American War, Philippine Insur- 
rection, and the Boxer Rebellion. In October, 
1902, he became associated with the Madison 
(Wisconsin) Gas and Electric Company as 
operating engineer. 

Mr. Faller married Celia M. Astle of 
Sumpter, Wisconsin, in 1905. They have a 
son, Donald, who is a Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army and a daughter, Alice. 

From 1904 until 1913 he was an official 
of the Denver Gas and Electric Company 
and from 1913 until 1923 he was associated 
with the Amarillo Texas City Light and 
Water Company and the Amarillo Street 
Railway Company. In 1923, he returned to 
Denver as assistant manager of the Denver 
Gas and Electric Company. He became 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado in 
1934 and president of that company in 1940. 





Guy W. Faller 
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Major Tappan Now 
in England 


LAN P. TAP- 
PAN, vice- 
president, The Tap- 
pan Stove Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, re- 
cently took leave 
from his company 
to accept a commis- 
sion as Captain in 
the Air Service 
Command of the 
American Air Force. 
Since that time he 
has been advanced 
to the rank of Ma- 
jor and is now on duty in England. 

A veteran flying instructor in the first 
World War, Mr. Tappan has been active 
for many years in the Tappan organization 
and has served as chairman of a number of 
committees of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers. He has 
been exceptionally able in the service of 
the gas industry. 


Major Tappan 


Machold Heads Niagara 
Hudson Corp. 


ARLE J. MACHOLD has been elected 

president and a director of Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, succeeding the 
late Alfred H. Schoellkopf. 

Mr. Machold has been closely identified 
with the operations of the Niagara Hudson 
System for the past twelve years as counsel 
for the companies. He was a partner in 
the law firm of LeBoeuf, Machold & Lamb 
of New York City from 1930 to date and 
prior to that time was associated with At- 
torney Charles A. Phelps at Watertown, 
New York. 


Named WPB Consultant 


Re WILLIEN, 
. chief gas en- 
gineer, Public Util- 
ity Engineering and 
Service Corp., Chi- 
cago, has been 
named consultant 
on manufactured 
gas, Power Branch, 
War Production 
Board, on a patt- 
time basis. Mr. Wil- 
lien’s headquarters 
will continue to be 
in Chicago 

Mr. Willien has been active in the 
American Gas Association for many years 
and has made many outstanding contribu- 
tions to its technical meetings. He is a 
holder of the coveted Beal Medal and ap- 
peared on the Technical Section program 
during the annual meeting in Chicago, 
October 5 and 6. 


L. J. Willien 





Deely Succeeds Bolte 


Who Joins Service 


AMES J. DEELY, formerly domestic 

sales manager of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., has been appointed acting man- 
ager of the New Business Department. 

Walter E. Bolte, manager of the depart- 
ment, has been called to Washington to 
take a position with the Army Engineer 
Corps in which his knowledge of fuels and 
their applications will more directly serve 
the war effort. 

Mr. Deely was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in 1930 and entered 
Brooklyn Union on August 11, 1930, as a 
house heating salesman. He became house 
heating supervisor on April 1, 1934, retail 
sales supervisor on August 1, 1938, and 
domestic sales manager on April 1, 1941. 
His appointment as acting manager was ef- 
fective September 1. 


Major Weber Reports 
for War Service 


ILFRED H. WEBER, assistant en- 
gineer of distribution, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., has reported for active 
duty with the Army with the rank of Major. 
Major Weber saw service in the first 
World War, was wounded in France, and 
later attended West Point, from which he 
was graduated in 1923. He subsequently 
joined the National Guard and was a captain 
in the 14th Regiment at the time the guard 
was federalized. 

The Distribution Department engineer 
will be Brooklyn Union's third major. 
Others holding that rank are James A. 
Proude and Herman Karl Merker. 


Warns of Post-War 
Competition 


WARNING to 
gas appliance 
manufacturers to be 
prepared to meet 
post-war competi- 
tion of an entirely 
new and unique 
character was 
sounded October 6 
by John A. Robert- 
shaw, following his 
re-election as Chair- 
man of the Manu- 
John A. Robertshaw facturers’ Section of 
the American Gas 
Association. The wartime development of 
plastics, glass, and new metals introduces 
new basic materials which, Mr. Robert- 
shaw said, show every promise of being 
adaptable to gas appliance manufacture. 
“These materials’ Mr. Robertshaw 
pointed out, “offer opportunity for new 
design in stoves, water heaters, and cook- 
ing appliances of all kinds. This can be so 
revolutionary in character as to make much 











of the present type appliances obsolete 
both as to construction and performance. 
Although gas appliance plants are now 
almost wholly converted to war work there 
is vital necessity for the industry to con- 
tinue research work and be alert to the 
far reaching changes which are bound to 
be a post-war development.” 

Mr. Robertshaw is president of the Rob- 
ertshaw Thermostat Company, Young- 
wood, Pa., which has just been awarded 
the Army-Navy E for high achievement in 
production of war equipment. The Robert- 
shaw plant, 95% converted to manufacture 
of precision parts for munitions, illustrates 
how far the manufacture of gas appliances 
has been immobilized because of war work. 


Servel Vice-President 


ARRY NEW- 
_1 COMB has 
been elected a vice- 
president of Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Mr. Newcomb will 
continue as general 
manager of the com- 
pany’s electric refrig- 
eration division, a 
post he has held 
since 1936, also re- 
main as general man- 
ager of Servel’s new 
gas water heater di- 
vision which was established last year. He 
joined the Servel organization in’ 1934 as 
manager of the company’s commercial re- 
frigeration division. 


Harry Newcomb 


Consetves Manpower 


ECIL L. HIGHTOWER, safety director 

of the United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport, La., and chairman of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee of the American 
Gas Association, is state representative for 
Louisiana on the National Committee for 
the Conservation of Man Power in War In- 
dustries. 

Mr. Hightower’s group of eight special 
state agents conduct training classes in war 
plants, principally related to accident pre- 
vention work. 


Crossley Wins Award for 
Life Saving 


ILFRED CROSSLEY, a foreman of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
recently received national recognition for 
an outstanding act of life saving. Mr. Cross- 
ley was awarded the McCarter medal and 
certificate for his distinctive service to hu- 
manity and the gas industry when he re- 
suscitated a woman who had been overcome 
by gas. 
The award is made by the American Gas 
Association upon recommendation of its 
Accident Prevention Committee. 





Lundstrum in Washington 


LLAN W. LUNDSTRUM, gas operat- 
ing consultant for Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York, has been located in Wash- 
ington, D. C. since October 8. His services 
have been loaned to the gas production sec- 
tion, Power Branch, War Production Board. 
Mr. Lundstrum is an able engineer who 
has made many contributions toward new 
and improved operating methods. As a gas 
air conditioning expert, he is a member of 
the Joint Committee on Gas Summer Air 
Conditioning of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. He is well known for the develop- 
ment of new methods of installing and vent- 
ing gas space heaters. 


Keune Joins Army 


RED KEUNE, gas sales manager, Flor- 

ida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla., 
entered the Voluntary Officers’ Training 
Corps of the Army in September. He is 
stationed at the Coast Artillery Training 
Center at Camp Wallace, Texas. 

Mr. Keune is a member of the Refrigera- 
tion Committee, American Gas Association, 
the Southern Gas Association, and a director 
of the Florida-Georgia Gas Meters Associa- 
tion. 


Utilities Merge 

HE merger of Panhandle Power & Light 

Co., Cimarron Utilities Co., Guymon 
Gas Co., and other utility companies to form 
the new Southwestern Public Service Com- 
pany effective Sept. 17, 1942, was recently 
announced by the Panhandle Division at Bor- 
ger, Texas. 


Old-Timer Honored 





The first 50-year service pin in the history 
of the utility whose destinies he helped 
guide for half a century is awarded to C. F. 
Adams, president of Portland (Ore.) Gas & 
Coke Company from 1892 to 1910, presi- 
dent of the board from 1910 to 1933 and a 
member of the present board. He is also the 
oldest living ex-president of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association which he headed in 
1899. Mr. Adams, left, is shown cutting the 
50-candle cake baked by Grace Workman, 
home service counselor. Watching are A. W. 
Lembach, veteran service man, and R. G. 
Barnett, vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Adams is also chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank in Portland 
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Third Officer Marguerite Kirby 





Lieutenant, J. G., Dorothy Church 


More Gas Utility Employees Join 
W AACS and WAVES 


S the guiding spirit of Mess No. 8, 
Third Officer Marguerite Kirby has 
found her place in the scheme of things at 
the WAAC Training Center at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa. Former home service direc- 
tor for the Old Colony Gas Company of 
East Braintree, Mass., and one of the first 
gas company employees to join the WAACS, 
Officer Kirby was a member of the second 
officer candidate class which was graduated 
and commissioned September 12 

As mess officer for one of the newly 
opened mess halls which feed 300 persons, 
Officer Kirby is responsible for its entire 
management. One of the most gratifying 
factors she has found is the eagerness of 
many of the auxiliaries serving in her mess 
as kitchen police to attend Cooks’ and 
Bakers’ School in order to become special- 
ists in that branch of WAAC service. 

In many ways her assignment at Fort 
Des Moines is similar to her civilian work, 
which included nutrition lectures and 
demonstrations. Before her selection for 
WAAC officer candidate training, Officer 
Kirby thought her time was well-occupied 
by her job, to which she added the task as 
instructor of five Red Cross nutrition and 
canteen classes weekly. 

A resident of Whitman, Mass., Officer 
Kirby was graduated from Framingham 
Teachers College with a B.Sc. degree in 
nutrition in 1940, taught home economics 
before joining the staff of the Old Colony 
Gas Company last November. 

The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, is 
proud of another accomplishment of Gladys 


V. Heck, a former member of the home 
service department, who earned the distinc- 
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tion of being the first St. Louis officer of 
the W AACS to leave the training center for 
another army post. On Sept. 4, she left for 
Fort Riley, Kan., where she and nine other 
women officers were scheduled to attend a 
school for cooks and bakers. Miss Heck 
joined the Laclede organization 5 years ago. 


Four employees of gas utility companies 
joined the growing list of women in war 
service recently when they were accepted 
for service in the Women’s Auxiliary Vol- 
untary Emergency Service of the United 
States Navy. 

Genevieve Plagman, for nine years a 
member of the advertising department of 
the Southern Counties Gas Company of 
California, Los Angeles, under the direc- 
tion of Norman R. McKee, vice-president 
in charge of sales, left the service of the 
company October 2 to become an Ensign 
in the WAVES. 

Elizabeth A. Lowther, a member of the 
personnel department of the California 
company, was commissioned a Lieutenant, 
Junior Grade, in the WAVES at the same 
time Miss Plagman received her appoint- 
ment. 

Both of these former utility employees 
will train at the U. S. Naval Reserve Mid- 
shipmen’s School (W-R), Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., for a minimum of six 
weeks after which they will be assigned 
for active duty in continental United 
States. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., made its first contribu- 
tion to the personnel of the ‘‘lady officer’ 
corps when Dorothy Church, a member of 
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the home service staff, was sworn in as a 
Licutenant, Junior Grade, in September. 
She was one of the first 129 persons se- 
lected for training. 

Miss Church earned her B.S. degree at 
Framingham College, Framingham, Mass. 
After being graduated, she managed the 
“House of Seven Gables,” spent a year 
playing in a stock company, and worked 
for an electric utility in Massachusetts a 
short time before joining the Brooklyn 
Union home service staff five years ago. 

Mary Woodworth, stenographer in the 
collection department of the Public Serv- 
ice Gas & Electric Corp., left September 11 
for Smith College to begin her training as 
a first class yeoman in the WAVES. She 
had been with Public Service since 1939. 


Fahey with WPB 


J. Fahey, formerly distribution engineer 
J . for the Department of Public Utilities, 
Richmond, Virginia, is now with the War 
Production Board as gas engineer in the 
Fuel and Power Section, Office of Civilian 
Supply, New Social Securities Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE CRITERION 


(“How to Buy at Second Hand” by 
Sigmund Sameth in Coronet for Oc- 
tober, 1942) 


“In scouting a second hand gas 
range, look for the official insignia of 
the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratory which demands com- | 
pliance with basic safety requirements. | 
An unsafe stove in your kitchen can 
be as dangerous as the shrapnel which 
it ought to have been converted into.” 











Thomas N. McCarter Feted 


HOMAS N. 
McCARTER, 
chairman of Public 
Service Corp. of 
New Jersey and one 
of its founders, was 
guest of honor Oct. 
20 at a luncheon 
celebrating his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday. 
The luncheon was 
given by 400 off- 
cers and employees 
T. N. McCarter at Essex House, 
Newark. Mr. Mc- 
Carter was president of the company from 
1903 until four years ago, when he became 
chairman. 

At the directors’ meeting, presided over 
by Mr. McCarter, Wendell J. Wright, 
general counsel since 1933, was elected to 
the board and to the executive committee 
to succeed Edward C. Rose, who has been 
recalled to military service. 








“Gas Preferred for Cooking” 


(The Gas World, London, September 5) 


N the report of the Committee on Land 

Utilization in Rural Areas recently pre- 
sented by the Minister of Works and Plan- 
ning to Parliament, the members state that 
they have taken note of evidence submitted 
that a large proportion of consumers, while 
using electricity for lighting, prefer gas for 
heating and cooking, and they consider that 
new houses should be so constructed as to 
give the tenants the option of using either 
gas or electricity for cooking and/or heating. 

“The thermal efficiency achieved by the 
conversion of coal to gas and coke,” says 
the report, “is such that not only should the 
use of coke stoves and fires be encouraged 
on that ground alone, but also as promoting 
a smoke-free atmosphere. Since gas is, ac- 
cording to evidence received, essential for 
certain industries and its place cannot con- 
veniently be taken by electricity, we consider 
there should be the closest collaboration be- 
tween the gas industry and planning officers, 
especially where the location of a new in- 
dustrial plant is concerned.” 

The committee goes on to say that it 
views with approbation the growing im- 
provement of gas distribution and the de- 
velopment of local gas grids, and would 
welcome greater uniformity of charges and 
conditions of supply. They believe the con- 
siderable extension of gas supplies to vil- 


lages was possible, probable and desirable. 
"We note with pleasure,” says the report, 
“the attention now being paid by the gas in- 
dustry to the design of gasholders, and we 
hope that more will be done. We recom- 
mend that the Ministry of Fuel and Power 


and the Ministry of Agriculture, in conjunc- 
tion with bodies representing the industry 
and in consultation with the Central Plan- 
ning Authority, should examine the possibil- 
ities of extending gas supplies to rural areas 
and prepare plans accordingly. We consider 
that gas as well as other statutory under- 
takings should be brought under national 
planning control.” 





First-Aid for Gas Mains 


(The Gas World, London, August 22, 1942) 


SERIES of lectures and demonstrations, 

showing how to deal with air-raid 
damage to gas service pipes, has been given 
under the auspices of the London Regional 
Gas Centre to thousands of District and 
Post Wardens in the London area. 

Recently, a special demonstration was ar- 
ranged for the U. S. Marine Corps which is 
responsible for all Federal property, includ- 
ing the American Embassy. This course is 
designed to fit civil defence workers for first- 
aid in the repair of gas systems in the same 
way that medical first-aid is given to human 
casualties, and it is emphasised that serious 
damage should be left to gas company per- 
sonnel. 

Part of the demonstration consisted of 
setting a gas main on fire to show that it 
requires experienced men and special equip- 
ment to extinguish it. This was followed 
by the lighting of a service pipe to point out 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 
Nov. 5-6-7 American Trade Association 
Executives 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 
9-13 American Petroleum Institute 
Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 

10-12 National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commis- 
sioners 

Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
13° Mid Southeastern Gas Asso- 
ciation 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
16-18 American Institute of Chem- 


ical Engineers 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


24-29 National Chemical Exposi- 
tion and National Industrial 
Chemical Conference 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 


28 Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men’s Association 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


30-Dec. 1 National Industrial Council 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 


New York, N. Y. 


American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Annual 
Meeting 

New York, N. Y. 


30-Dec. 4 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 2-4 National Association of Man- 
ufacturers & Congress of 
America 
Waldorf Astoria 
New York, N. Y. 


Hotel, 


8-9 American Management Asso- 
ciation Insurance Conference 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


10 American Standards Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting 
Hotel Astor, New York, 
N. Y. 
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the wrong and right methods of extinguish- 
ing it. 

Highlight of the period for the U. S. 
Marines was when a row of ten service 
pipes was lighted and the party divided into 
groups behind the pipes. Each man himself 
put out the flame and sealed the pipe with 
clay or wet rag. This is designed to give 
confidence in the handling of breaks of this 
sort, and the success of method was evident 
in the impression left of the simplicity of 
the operation. General hints, methods of 
resuscitation of town gas victims and ques- 
tions wound up the demonstration which 
was conducted by R. N. LeFevre. 

Most A.R.P. wardens in the London area 
have now been given courses by their Post 
and District chiefs, who have themselves at- 
tended the demonstrations, as well as mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police. A site in 
Westminster has been set aside for the pur- 
pose of the displays, which will continue 
for the benefit of other bodies which may 
find them of value. 


Gas Cooking Controls 


ELPFUL information about the ad- 
vantages, economies and operation of 
thermostatic controls for commercial cook- 
ing equipment is contained in a new 18- 
page, illustrated booklet just issued by the 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company. The book- 
let covers various efficient types of thermo- 
stats for a wide range of equipment. 
Copies are available free upon request 
to the company, 30 Church St., New York. 


Mid-Southeastern 


Gas Association 


WELL-ROUNDED program is being 

arranged for the one-day meeting of 
the Mid-Southeastern Gas Association which 
takes place November 13, at the Sir Walter 
Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. Hon. J. M. Brough- 
ton, Governor of North Carolina, will be 
the guest of honor and speaker at the ban- 
quet that evening. 

Among the business meeting speakers 
will be H. M. Brundage, deputy director, 
War Production Board, New York City, and 
H. Carl Wolf, president, Atlanta Gas Light 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., and chairman, 
Committee on National Advertising. 

Rev. Pearce Harris, Atlanta, will be the 
principal luncheon speaker. 
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L. A. Mayo, Chairnian 
O. H. Rivenovr, |ice-Chairman 


O. W. Brewer, Secretar) 








WAR economy has brought the utility 

accountants a multitude of new prob- 
lems which are taxing their skill and in- 
genuity to solve in the face of manpower 
and material shortages, demands of govern- 
ment agencies for information, and other 
factors. Many of these problems were re- 
viewed, clarified and distilled in the cruci- 
ble of exchanged experiences at the series 
of group meetings which took place in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, during the annual meeting of 
the American Gas Association, October 5 
and 6. 

Beginning with a group of committee 
meetings at 10:00 a.m., October 5, the pro- 
gram continued with a business meeting at 
noon, an accounting section luncheon at 
12:45 p.m., and six separate group meet- 
ings from 2:00 p.m. through the afternoon. 
L. L. Dyer, comptroller, Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, Texas, chairman of the 
Section, presided at the business meeting. 

L. A. Mayo, supervisor of local accounts, 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, 
Conn., was elected chairman of the Ac- 
counting Section for the new year. O. H. 
Ritenour, assistant treasurer, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C., was 
named vice-chairman. 

It was emphasized at the meetings that 
accountants can make a great contribution 
to the war program by channeling into gov- 
ernment agencies the fundamental data es- 
sential to the proper administration of the 
war program. That the War Production 
Board recognizes this fact was evident in 
a recent statement that “‘the number and 
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variety of data request flowing out to in- 
dustry have constituted a serious drain on 
the time and energy of business administra- 
tors and their staffs.” 

“The rapid multiplication of the war 
agencies,” according to Joseph I. Lubin, 
chairman of a government Committee for 
the Review of Data Requests from Indus- 
try, ‘and the unprecedented expansion of 
their functions have led to a mushroom 
growth in the forms, reports, questionnaires 
and other official paper.” Speaking before 
the American Institute of Accounts on Sept. 
29, Mr. Lubin stated that it was the task 
of his committee “to review all data re- 
quests, eliminating the unnecessary, im- 
proving the unfit, and in general coordi- 
nating the entire system of reporting to the 
War Production Board.” 


A. G. A. Activities Reviewed 


In spite of the burden of work necessi- 
tated by war reports, the A. G. A. Account- 
ing Committees have done an outstanding 
job this past year, Mr. Dyer reported in his 
Chairman’s Address. He reviewed briefly 
the highlights of the year’s events which 
he cited as follows: 

The Materials and Supplies Committee, 
which was a new committee established this 
year, cooperated with the government in 
connection with the salvage drive by at- 
tending meetings, securing information 
from the gas industry and assisting in the 
formulation of plans to secure the greatest 
response to the government’s requests. 

The Insurance Committee, at the request 
of the A. G. A. 
Committee on War 
Activities, made a 
survey of the War 
Risk Insurance be- 
ing carried by gas, 
electric and water 
utilities. In coop- 


Head planners for 
1942-1943—Left to 
right: E. F. Embree, 
Coordinator of Cus- 
tomer Activities 
Group; L. A. Mayo, 
Section Chairman; 
O. H. Ritenour, 
Section Vice-Chair- 
man; and R. E. 
Hall, Coordinator of 
General Accounting 
Group 
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L. A. Mayo, of Hartford, (right) newly 

elected Chairman of the Accounting Section, 

receiving the congratulations of his run- 

ning mate, O. H. Ritenour, of Washington, 
who was named Vice-Chairman 


eration with the E. E. I. Insurance Com- 
mittee, this committee was successful in se- 
curing a substantial reduction in rates for 
war risk insurance on utility properties, re- 
sulting in a large saving for the industry. 

The Depreciation Accounting Committee 
has completed a History of Depreciation 
Accounting in Electric and Gas Utilities, 
and is preparing an analysis of the testi- 
mony by both company and commission 
representatives in one of the outstanding 
rate cases of the year. 

The Customer Activities Group of Com- 
mittees has contributed plans and sugges- 
tions for meeting problems in handling of 
customers’ accounts and service, such as 
shortages in manpower, rationing of gas- 
oline, conservation of automobile and tires, 
training of women employees, etc. 

Although not essentially an A. G. A. ac- 
tivity, members of the Section responded to 
a request from W.P.B. that six companies 
be appointed to work with them in de- 
veloping conversion factors by which ma- 
terials could be converted from a dollar 
basis of reporting to pounds of critical 
materials, the purpose being to arrive at 
a total tonnage of critical materials which 
the industry as a whole would need per 








annum for maintenance and operation. A 
committee headed by O. H. Ritenour, co- 
ordinator of General Accounting Activities, 
was formed and met with W.P.B. repre- 
sentatives in Washington. Up to that time 
the work was primarily on distribution, but 
on March 16, 1942, the revised Order P-98 
was issued by O.P.C. which definitely put 
transmission lines under Order P-46. The 
natural gas representatives of the commit- 
tee prepared and submitted to W.P.B. fig- 
ures on critical material tonnages required 
for the maintenance and operation of main 
truck transmission lines. 


Depreciation Accounting Developments 


A summary of developments in deprecia- 
tion accounting was presented at the gen- 
eral business meeting by H. L. Gruehn, 
vice-chairman of the committee and chair- 
man of the Depreciation Committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute, in the absence of 
H. C. Hasbrouck, chairman of the A. G. A. 
committee. Speaking from notes prepared 
by Mr. Hasbrouck, Mr. Gruehn reviewed 
the work of the committee and outlined 
the probable program for the coming year. 

As for some time past, the chief function 
of the committee has been to cooperate with 
the Depreciation Committee of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners and the Depreciation Committee 
of the E.E.I. in studies dealing with ac- 
counting for depreciation. Mr. Gruehn 
said that the principal result of the com- 
mittees’ work during the past year was a 
study of methods for estimating service 
lives of depreciable property, which had 
been prepared at the specific request of the 
N.A.R.U.C. Committee, and had been com- 
pleted and presented to that body in Feb- 
ruary. He further stated that the chairman 
of the N.A.R.U.C. Committee had _indi- 
cated that the industry committees would 
be asked to offer their comments and sug- 
gestions for the report which his committee 
has under way. 

Other papers or studies undertaken by 
the industry committees include the ‘‘His- 
tory of Depreciation Accounting in Electric 
and Gas Utilities,” mentioned above, and 
“Certain Views of Accounting for De- 
preciation,” recently completed. A sum- 
mary of the testimony on depreciation in an 
important rate case settled in 1942 is also 
nearing completion. 

There follows a brief review of the se- 
ries of six group meetings held the after- 
noon of October 5. 


Customer Activities Group Meeting 


G. W. Fuchs, Coordinator 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Following separate informal meetings 
Monday morning of the three committees in 
this group namely, Customer Accounting, 
E. F. Embree, New Haven Gas Light Co., 
New Haven, Conn., chairman; Customer 
Collections, W. R. Seidel, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., chairman; 





and Customer Relations, Ohmer Ullery, The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, chairman, a 
formal joint meeting of the three committees 
was held Monday afternoon. This session 
was essentially a continuation of the Spring 
Meeting of utility accountants held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 11 and 12, at which 
four theoretical plans of meter reading and 
billing as a substitution for the standard 
monthly reading and billing plans in gen- 
eral use, were presented. 

Shifting the emphasis from theoretical 
possibilities to actual experience, a major 
part of the program was devoted to three 
reports on actual installations of new meter 
reading and billing plans introduced by 
various companies. H. J. Johnson, Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., 
outlined a plan of bi-monthly meter read- 
ing with estimated billing in the non-read- 
ing months. J. A. Williams, Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., presented 
a report on quarterly meter reading with 
estimated billing in the non-reading months. 
E. N. Keller, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., reported on quarterly 
meter reading with budget or memorandum 
billing on postal cards in the non-reading 
months. These presentations were espe- 
cially timely and valuable, affording an 
opportunity for comparison of the relative 
merits of each plan. 

As a direct follow-up of these new plans, 
Mr. Ullery of Columbus reported on no- 
tices, letters and advertising matter em- 
ployed in notifying customers of changes in 
meter reading and billing practices. It 
was emphasized that the maintenance of 
good customer relations calls for reason- 
able and logical explanation to customers 
of any changes in meter reading and bill- 
ing practices. Mr. Ullery’s report which 
was in printed form was distributed to 
those present. 

The use of women as meter readers was 
outlined by C. E. Johansen, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga., and as collectors 
by Mr. Mayo, of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford. The experience of 
these two companies with such personnel 
for outside work was extremely interesting 
in view of the emergency situation. 

Accomplishments of a collection depart- 
ment operating without collectors were 
described in the final report of this meet- 
ing by H. S. Hahn, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, Columbus. Mr. Hahn gave one 
company’s answer to problems arising from 
personnel shortages and transportation re- 
strictions. 

At the end of each report, open discus- 
sion from the floor added many points to 
the formal program contributions. 


General Accounting Meeting 


R. E. Hull, Chairman 
United Gas Pipe Line Company 
Shreveport, La. 


The General Accounting meeting was 
conducted as an open forum for discussion 
of subjects important during wartime. In- 
terest centered around the growing prob- 
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lems of accounting personnel, the replace- 
ment of men with women employees, and 
the training of new employees. As an 
important step in relieving this situation, 
it was pointed out that accounting work 
and various financial and operating reports 
are being re-examined with a view to scal- 
ing down non-essential items and better 
controlling operations. 

Experience of various companies in re- 
questing deferments for vital accounting 
men was related and the opinion expressed 
that this problem should be considered on a 
national basis rather than in piecemeal 
fashion. 

The requirements of regulatory commis- 
sions in connection with accounting pro- 
cedure and reports were also discussed. It 
was felt that some relief might be granted 
by these agencies in order that accounting 
personnel could devote more time to val- 
uable war work. 


Materials and Supplies Meeting 


Carl H. zur Nieden, Chairman 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This meeting again brought out the value 
of women replacements—this time in stores 
accounting, purchasing and stores work. 
It was stated that one company “deep in 
the heart of Texas” was using husky young 
ladies to haridle and issue material from 
storerooms. Where the material was too 
heavy for them to handle, the volunteer 
services of the construction gangs solve the 
problem. 

Salvage and reclamation came in for ex- 
tended discussion at this session and it was 
indicated that the possibilities were far 
from exhausted. For example, the practice 
of welding short lengths of pipe together 
to provide service extensions, reported by 
one company, may become common prac- 
tice. 

The related subjects of priorities, prefer- 
ence ratings and limitation orders received 
much attention. A short history of Prefer- 
ence Rating P-46 was presented and short 
memoranda of company practices were con- 
tributed. The interest was such that the 
informal discussion both “off and on the 
record’’ extended the allotted time of the 
meeting. 


Property Records Meeting 


E. F. Wressell, Chairman 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
Hammond, Ind. 

Much valuable information on the sub- 
jects of utility plant records and wartime 
personnel problems was contributed at this 
meeting. The discussion was divided into 
the following general classifications: 


(a) Simplification of existing practices and 
records. 

(b) Employment of female help in plant 
and property field and accounting 
work, 














(c) Plant and property accounting prob- 
lems confronted by the companies rep- 
resented and procedures followed to 
meet such situations. 


(d 
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General discussion relating to the var- 
ious kinds of overheads and the prac- 
tices followed in capitalization of such 
expense. 


Taxation Accounting Meeting 


H. D. Heiby, Chairman* 
Columbia Engineering Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Heiby opened this meeting with an 
outline of the latest tax legislation develop- 
ments after which there was general dis- 
cussion. 

A short paper by R. E. Chatel, Middle 
West Service Co., Chicago, on depreciation 
on so-called “donated lines’? was presented 
by L. A. Swanson of that company. The 
paper discussed decisions in recent cases. 
A table presented by Mr. Swanson showed 
adjustments made to the depreciable base 
for retired property applicable to contribu- 
tions of one corporation. 

A statement on Treasury Tax Savings 
Notes, 1945 Series, was read by Mr. Heiby. 
There followed a general discussion of 
amortization of war facilities conducted by 
R. M. Dodds of Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York. 

Under the heading of accounting for pro- 
posed post-war credits or refunds, the ques- 
tion of earmarking surplus should the use 
of credit for the payment of dividends be 
prohibited, was discussed. Discussion of a 
variety of special taxation accounting sub- 
jects rounded out the meeting. 


Insurance Meeting 


Reginald Fleming, Chairman 
New York, N. Y. 


Chairman Fleming opened the meeting 
with a review of the activities of the In- 
surance Committee for the year 1941-1942. 
The Committee’s work was unanimously 
approved and Mr. Fleming received a per- 
sonal tribute, when later in the meeting, 
J. H. Nickel presented a handsome desk 
pen and lighter set to him in behalf of 
the Insurance Committees of the American 
Gas Association and the Edison Electric 
Institute. I. M. Carpenter, newly appointed 
chairman of the committee for the coming 
year, presided during the last part of the 
meeting. 

Following description of the fire-retard- 
ant properties of “Firepel,”” a newly devel- 
oped chemical treatment for unfinished 
wood, by Tom Prendergast of the Albi 
Chemical Corp., the meeting was launched 
into a discussion of the War Damage Cor- 
poration’s policies. A questionnaire is to 
be submitted to various companies on this 
subject shortly and more complete informa- 
tion will be made available. 

It was reported to the meeting that the 
boiler and machinery insurance rates under 
the new schedules promulgated by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers have resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in premium instead of a decrease. 

It was voted to continue cooperation 
with the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and other organizations interested in 
fire protection. A subcommittee will be 
formed for this purpose. A general dis- 
cussion of fire insurance rates concluded 
the meeting. 





Women 


By L. A. Mayo 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


BOUT eight months ago, our company 
decided to try girl collectors. Two 
girls, in two different districts, were as- 
signed to this work; note I say girls for 
they are young and attractive persons. 

They were carefully selected for per- 
sonality, appearance, and experience in 
handling customer contacts. We were 
fortunate to have two girls available who 
preferred outdoor work. This was very 
important to their success as collectors. 
These girls already had about 11/4 years’ 
training, calling at customers as home light- 
ing representatives, so they were well 
equipped to meet the public on their own 
ground. 

We explained to the men collectors that 
the company was trying to anticipate man 
power shortages by using girls for this 


* Mr. Heiby presided at this meeting in place 
of the committee chairman, R. M. Campbell, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York, 
v. ¥., who was unable to be present. 
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Collectors 


work. The men accepted this encroachment 
of their field in good spirit and the girls 
went to work. 

At the outset, they trained with a man 
collector about a month before going out 
on their own. During this period they 
learned the routines and many new prob- 
lems peculiar to outside collecting. 

Then they started collecting all types of 
accounts, gas and electric service, merchan- 
dise and repair charges, exactly as the men. 
They called on all types of residential or 
commercial customers. However, they 
have not been asked to call on taverns, pool 
rooms or places of questionable repute, such 
calls being handled by men collectors only. 

The girls have not been required to dis- 
connect service for non-payment, but they 
know how to do this work, as well as read 
meters. So far, such calls have been 
handled only by men. But, if we continue 
to lose men, we will ask them to take over 
questionable calls as well as disconnections, 
fully believing they will do a good job. 

Based on an eight months’ record, these 
2 girls have averaged as many daily calls as 
men and what is more to the point, have 
slightly bettered the men’s record for 
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money collected. In urban and suburban 
territories, they have averaged about 50 
calls a day, the amounts collected naturally 
varying with the delinquencies of the ac- 
counts involved. 

They walk, ride buses, or drive company 
cars, depending on the territory. They 
dress to their own taste in keeping with 
the weather. Cold, rain or snowy weather 
has not discouraged them at all and they 
are on the job every day. 

Our office managers report they are do- 
ing a fine job and others are now being 
considered for similar training. What 
started out to be an experiment has given 
the most satisfactory results. Our com- 
pany would not hesitate to employ more 
girl collectors as the occasions arise. 


Conover Recovering 
from Injury 


OHN L. CONOVER, general commer- 

cial manager of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, is convalescing at his 
home at 34 Woodland Avenue, Avon, N. J. 
Mr. Conover sustained a fractured hip in a 
fall on June 13, 1942. 

Mr. Conover served as chairman of the 
Accounting Section in 1930 and has con- 
tributed generously to Association activities 
for a good many years. He is now a mem- 
ber of the Section’s Advisory Committee and 
his advice and counsel have been sorely 
missed these past few months. 





Quarterly Meter Reading 


System Installed 


NEW quarterly meter reading plan of 

the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company now is in effect. While gas 
meters will be read only once every three 
months, customers will continue to receive 
monthly bills, those in the interim being 
average bills. 

In order to carry out the plan, the present 
cycle of meter reading has been divided into 
three parts, one part being read each month 
and the remaining two receiving average 
bills. Consequently every third month each 
group will have its meters read. 

For customers who prefer to have their 
bills issued each month from actual read- 
ings, an optional plan is available. By read- 
ing their own meters on the usual reading 
date, filling out and mailing post cards 
which may be obtained from the company, 
these customers will receive bills based on 
such readings. 

As a result of this plan, 18 automobiles 
will be taken out of service, mileage cut 
173,000 miles annually, and 11,500 gallons 
of gasoline saved. 


Limelight 
A term associated with the stage, such 
as “seeking the limelight,’”’ is closely con- 
nected with the gas industry. The first in- 
tense white light developed for the theatre 
was obtained by directing a gas flame on a 
block of lime—Walliam Helme 
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Planning and Preparing for Post-War Sales 


N approaching this subject, it is recog- 

nized that there is a wide variation of 
opinion as to the merits or value of post- 
war planning. There are those who feel that 
future planning in the face of present day 
uncertainties is a complete waste of time, 
while others are just as emphatic in their 
belief that industry will be ‘“‘caught short,” 
if it arrives at the end of the war with no 
definite plans for a change to peacetime op- 
eration. Further inquiry tends to indicate 
that a reason for the wide divergence of 
opinions on this subject can be found in 
the circumstances surrounding the individ- 
ual case. We are interested in the gas in- 
dustry so let us use it as an example to il- 
lustrate the point. 

On September 26, a news release stated 
that if the war were to end at once, the 
public within six months’ time would pur- 
chase $5,000,000 worth of civilian goods. 
Among the items listed were 2,100,000 
autos, 1,500,000 mechanical refrigerators, 
1,200,000 washing machines, etc. If the gas 
industry were to get excited over such a re- 
lease and decide that it must make immedi- 
ate plans to get its share of this business 
with no further thought to what is involved, 
it can be understood why there are those 
who feel that future planning now is a 
waste of time. Closer examination of the 
question reveals that there are many other 
problems involved which must be answered 
in the light of local conditions before a 
company can safely post-war 
planning. 


undertake 


I. There is the problem of forecasting 


Residential Section officers at a meeting, October 5, in Chicago. Left to right 
around the table: Jessie McQueen, Home Service Counsellor; Wallace M. Cham- 
berlain, Chairman, Domestic Range Committee; 
Chairman; Jeannette Campbell, Chairman, Home Service Committee; John W. 
B. A. Seiple, Section Chairman; E. ]. Boyer, Chair- 
and retiring Section Chairman; C. V. 
tion Vice-Chairman and Chairman, Refrigeration Committee; 
representing S.G.A.; W. L. Jones, Chairman, House Heating and Winter Air 
Conditioning Committee; F. M. Rosenkrans, Chairman, Committee on Improv- 
ing Domestic Gas Appliances; and Hall M. Henry, Chairman, Market and Eco- 
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West, Jr., Section Secretary; 
man, Advisory Committee, 
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By C. V. SORENSON 


Midland Utilities Company 
Hammond, Ind. 


future market trends and preferences which 
resolves itself into several specific questions. 


A. There will be a change in public pref- 
erence because of use restrictions. For 
example, who can predict the far reach- 
ing effect of the curtailment of auto- 
mobile use? Will the filling station and 
roadside restaurant as we have known 
them in the past ever again enjoy the 
same amount of business? Will public 
preference shift to other modes of 
travel? Will automobiles of the future 
be of a type that will require less stops 
for service? 

B. Next is the change of trends because of 
the use of substitute materials; for ex- 
ample, the present curtailment of metal 
items for civilian use such as household 
aluminum and the substitution of plas- 
tics for many metal items. Will the 
public be permanently satisfied with 
some of its present day substitutions ? 

C. Next comes a change of goods offered 
by manufacturers. For instance, auto- 
mobile manufacturers have in many 
cases assumed airplane war contracts. 
Will those manufacturers ever go back 
to producing automobiles in the same 
volume as before or will they make use 
of their new manufacturing experience 
to continue in airplane production after 
the war? 

D. Then there will be the manufacturer 
who through no fault of his own loses 
his present market and will be finan- 
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cially unable to recapture it in the post- 
war period. 
The above points illustrate problems which 
it is almost impossible to answer at the 
present time. 

II. We can answer the question, “Is post- 
war market planning futile and a waste of 
time?’’ by analyzing the type of market we 
are interested in. Roughly speaking, a mar- 
ket can be broken into two broad classifica- 
tions: 


1. The basic essentials such as food, cloth- 
ing, transportation, shelter, and allied 
services. Those interested in this market 
know that it always exists subject only 
to certain style preferences. 

2. Luxury or preference goods constitute an 
unstable market highly sensitive to many 
influences. An example would be the 
matter of cuffs on men’s trousers. To the 
average individual, the change to cuffless 
trousers was of small consequence and is 
soon forgotten entirely. To the manufac- 
turer of woolen cloth who in normal 
times attempts to meet competition 
through volume production, this slight 
change probably represents in the aggre- 
gate an important volume of business. 
Can he be sure that the cuff style will 
ever return or is this volume lost per- 
manently ? 


III. Looking at the gas industry on the 
above basis, we must conclude that gas in 
the home is not essential, but it supplies an 
essential service, for food preparation, food 
preservation, and heating water and hence 
for health and sanitation. 


There is a fine 











Left to right: B. A. Seiple, Section Chair- 

man for 1942-1943; C. V. Sorenson, in- 

coming Vice-Chairman; and E. J. Boyer, 
retiring Chairman 














difference here which means a great deal to 
the gas industry. If gas were essential in 
the home, our post-war market would be 
assured. Supplying an essential service, as 
we do, we know the public will continue to 
have the service, but conceivably could sub- 
stitute other fuels so we must have some 
plan for meeting market competition in the 
post-war period. 

IV. What kind of planning is necessary ? 
Upon inquiry, we discover that one type of 
plan will not meet all industry problems. 
For instance, there needs to be a general 
plan for the industry because: 
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1. Of possible changes due, for example, to 
the future chemical value of gas. What 
effect will this have on distributing com- 
panies ? 

2. Will the future value of by-products af- 
fect manufacturing companies? Are we 
learning new things and using new proc- 
esses which may make the gas plant of 
the future a chemical plant with gas as 
a by-product? 

These points illustrate broad special prob- 

lems which the technical men and scientists 

will have to answer. The individual com- 
pany can only guess about its future. 


Estimate Post-War Loss 

A specific problem for the individual 
company will be to estimate the amount of 
load it will lose when the war ends and de- 
termine how much new load in terms of 
revenue will be required to maintain the 
company’s net position. This will not in- 
volve a replacement of volume of gas lost; 
neither will it mean that, having increased 
from a pre-war level in revenue to a war 
maximum, that we can lose the war busi- 
ness and be in the same net position as be- 
fore. An added tax burden, permanently 
higher operating costs, and other similar 
factors make it necessary to determine anew 
the revenue necessary to keep the individual 
company in a satisfactory condition. Where 
and how to secure this necessary revenue 
becomes a problem for study and suggests a 
start in post-war planning of the type which 
has promise of being of value. 

An analysis of the classes of business 


AKING care of the “home front’ dur- 

ing the war and preparing for future 
operations was the dual theme of the Res- 
idential Section meeting in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 5, which attracted a representative 
attendance of sales executives. Four vital 
subjects—maintaining customer contacts, 
preparing for post-war sales, research, and 
nutrition—were presented by nationally 
known speakers. 

B. A. Seiple, vice-president, Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J., 
was elected chairman of the Section for the 
1942-1943 term. C. V. Sorenson, super- 
visor, new business, Midland Utilities Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., was named _ vice- 
chairman. Mr. Sorenson presented a pro- 


(Continued on next page) vocative paper on post-war sales which is 
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Scenes at the Residential Section meeting. Left—Chairman E. ]. Boyer presiding, with Secre- 

tary J. W. West, Jr., in a supporting role. At right—George S. Jones, Jr., Vice-President, 

Servel, Inc., presenting the Nutrition in Industry program, points out the tremendous war 
losses resulting from illness 
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R. J. Vandagriff, St. Louis, explaining the 
Home Volunteer Plan as adopted by the 
Laclede company. The survey card above is 


used to gather valuable market data 





Residential Meeting Discusses Home 
Front and Post-War Activities 


reproduced on accompanying pages of this 
issue. 

E. J. Boyer, chairman of the Section and 
sales manager, Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
pany, reviewed residential sales projects and 
paid tribute to the outstanding work of 
utility home service departments in com- 
munity war activities. He emphasized the 
need for maintaining customer satisfaction 
during this critical period and urged gas 
companies to continue their advertising 
programs and assist their dealers. 

Referring to the need for gas range re- 
search, Mr. Boyer said, “Now, if ever, is 
the right time to perfect the gas range for 
the next war—the battle of cooking fuels.” 
He called for research along two parallel 
lines, mechanical perfection and sales ap- 
peal. “The gas range after victory must 
have more mechanical and sales appeal than 
any competitor can possibly offer,” he said. 

Rounding out the discussion of research, 
F. M. Banks, vice-president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, presented a paper by 
F. L. Fletcher, vice-president, Providence 
Gas Company, and chairman, A. G. A. Do- 
mestic Gas Research Committee, outlining 
a comprehensive and far-reaching program 
involving all domestic gas appliances which 
is under consideration. 

R. J. Vandagriff, general sales manager, 
Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, told 
how his company is utilizing the Servel 
Home Volunteer Plan to maintain customer 
contacts during the war. Not only does 
this program offer the gas company a 
splendid vehicle for providing vital nutri- 
tion and conservation information for use 
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in the homes, he asserted, but it provides 
tremendous potential sales possibilities as 
well. 

He estimated that in approximately two 
and one-half years, gas utility representa- 
tives will be able to cover every home 
owner within the corporate limits of St. 
Louis. At the end of that period, the com- 
pany will have a complete inventory of 
what appliances each home-owner has, with 
complete information as to type, age, con- 
dition and attitude of housewife or owner 
toward gas. 

Valuable background on the Nutrition in 
Industry program was provided by George 
S. Jones, Jr., vice-president and general 
sales manager, Servel, Inc., who explained 
why his company had undertaken such a 
comprehensive project. He pointed out 
that gas companies can provide the trained 
home economists and nutritionists, the dem- 
onstration rooms, kitchens and appliances 
needed in the effective operation of such 
an industrial nutrition program. The pro- 
gram was announced to the industry in 
the September issue of the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. 


PREPARING FOR POST-WAR 
SALES 
(Continued from previous page) 


served will indicate where we may expect 
to secure new business and the answer will 
vary in different locations. Generally speak- 
‘ing, however, it can be stated that the in- 
dustrial classification will not offer an im- 
mediate field. Commercial customers are 
usually so classified that a reasonably quick 
estimate can be made of new business pos- 
sibilities, although in many locations post- 
war increases will not do more than make 
up losses experienced in this classification 
during the war period, so it appears that 
the residential market including home heat- 
ing will offer the best opportunity for post- 
war load building. 

Therefore, if we estimate the industrial 
revenue that will be lost when the war 
ends, and take credit for any increased com- 
mercial revenue that can be foreseen, the 
difference between that net figure and the 
amount of revenue necessary to obtain will 
be a measure of the task. From this task 
figure, it is possible to determine the vol- 
ume of gas that will have to be sold, know- 
ing the rate classification in which it will 
fall. A specific example would be to set up 
a possible saturation goal in the residential 
market as follows: 


Cooking 

Refrigeration 

Automatic water heating 
Tank water heating 


The above would result in an annual resi- 
dential use of 183.6 therms per year. As- 
suming this to be greater than present sales, 
then calculating by types of service accord- 
ing to rate schedule, we would find the 
amount of added revenue to be obtained and 
if this figure were not sufficient, it would 


90% saturation at 
20% a 11 Therms/mo. 
30% ” 
20% x pe 


be necessary to revise the goal upwards or 
go into the home heating market for the 
difference. This latter problem would re- 
quire a study of the economics of home 
heating for the particular company involved 
in order to determine the final net results 
possible, and the answer would reveal the 
amount of home heating it is necessary to 
secure. 

V. How will we secure the added load? 
The foregoing gives us an indication of the 
steps necessary before actual post-war mat- 
ket planning should be undertaken and only 
after this is done can we make plans for 
again entering the market and then must 
determine the method to be used. Several 
methods will be available. For example: 


A. Straight utility merchandising. 

B. Distribution through dealers. Some com- 
panies have in the past worked through 
dealers entirely and having done no 
sales work themselves. 

C. A combination of utility and dealer 
merchandising whereby the gas com- 
pany attempts to lead the way but en- 
courages dealers to secure as large a 
share of the market as possible. It might 
be said here that many gas companies 
in the past have looked at merchandis- 
ing as an independent operation and 
have measured the value of their saies 
department by the volume of merchan- 
dising business done. 


A planned approach to necessary load build- 
ing would tend to eliminate this measuring 
stick entirely. 

If it is decided to enlist the help of the 
dealer, then it would be necessary to recog- 
nize the fact that the dealer will be inéer- 
ested to the extent of his knowledge of 
profit possibilities in the merchandising 
market in question. This information can 
best be supplied by the gas company, prob- 
ably through the medium of an actual mar- 
ket survey. Many companies are taking ad- 
vantage of present day conditions to con- 
tact their customers individually and among 
other things find out the age, make, and 
condition of gas equipment in use. This in- 
formation can be used in several ways: 


A. It uncovers service or repair work that 
should be done now to insure contin- 
ued operation of the appliance. This 
work insofar as possible can be turned 
over to dealers, providing a means of 
income to help tide over the present 
restricted market. 

B. It renders a service which the customer 
appreciates. 

C. Helps maintain domestic revenue. 


8 Therms/mo. 


115 Therms/mo. 
7 Therms/mo. 


Information collected on these surveys can 
be tabulated to show the size of the post- 
war market for the replacement of overage 
appliances and the possibilites of post-war 
market expansion. It will permit the gas 
company to submit definite figures to the 
manufacturer and distributor showing the 
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relative position of their goods in this par- 
ticular market and indicating the effort that 
will be necessary to either maintain or in- 
crease that position. For example, a manu- 
facturer with only 5% saturation of his 
item in a given market must make a dif- 
ferent type of market approach than one 
who has, for instance, 50% saturation. 

It seems quite possible that a planned ap- 
proach to post-war planning can be made 
so successful that gas companies, dealers, 
and manufacturers will be better able to 
compete in the post-war market and realize 
greater benefits from their efforts and it is 
entirely possible that one of the larger fu- 
ture responsibilities of the gas company 
sales department will be to supply correct 
market information to the manufacturer and 
his distributing outlets. 


Sales Managers To Meet 


HE next New York-New Jersey Sales 
Managers Round Table Discussion wiil 
be held at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City on Friday, November 20. 
The meeting will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of war and post-war policies. 


Handbook Gives Range 
Servicing Data 


N excellent Service Handbook has been 
prepared by the Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
Rockford, Illinois, which covers the opera- 
tion of Roper gas ranges as far back as 15 
years. This handbook deals with top burn- 
ers, ovens, broilers, automatic lighters, safety 
pilots, etc. Amply illustrated and contain- 
ing answers to specific service problems, it 
is far-reaching in its scope. The Handbook 
is offered at a cost of 50¢ per copy. 

The book will prove invaluable as a text 
book in service training according to the 
company. The necessity for using the Hand- 
book as a guide in maintaining good public 
relations by keeping gas ranges in good op- 
erating conditions is emphasized. This is 
in step with the desires of the War Produc- 
tion Board. The entire plan emphasizes 
the idea of repairing and reconditioning 
wherever possible instead of replacing. 

A statement of company policy is made 
indicating a desire to go as far as possible 
in replacing parts. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that new parts should be ordered only 
after every effort has been made to recondi- 
tion the existing part. 

Newspaper advertisements stressing ap- 
pliance service and posters for window use 
represent important units in the company’s 
effort to help solve the problem of gas range 
servicing under war conditions. 


The problem of national survival in its 
simplest form is the problem of accelera- 
tion.—Erwin H. Schell. 
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Home Service Puts War Job First at 
10th Annual Breakfast Meeting 





Louis Ruthenburg, President of Servel, Inc., speaking at the Home Service Breakfast. Others 

in the picture are, left to right: Walter C. Beckjord, past A. G. A. President; Mr. Ruthen- 

burg; Helen Walsh, Chicago, regional nutrition director; President George S. Hawley; 

Managing Director Alexander Forward; Jeannette Campbell, Chairman, Home Service Com- 
mittee; and past A. G. A. President Herman Russell 


ONSIDERING the character and ex- 

tent of their contributions to the coun- 
try’s war effort, particularly in nutrition 
and conservation work, it was appropriate 
that the popular Home Service Breakfast 
October 6 during the A. G. A. Annual 
Meeting in Chicago should revolve around 
the theme, “War Service for Home Service.” 
It was appropriate, too, that the setting was 
Chicago, where exactly ten years before, 
the first such occasion was introduced to the 
gas industry’s annual meeting. During that 
period, Home Service has grown to na- 
tional stature with an enviable record of 
outstanding accomplishments. 

With Jessie McQueen, home service coun- 
sellor of the American Gas Association, 
presiding, a rapid-fire program of home 
service activities was presented to a large 
and interested audience. During the intro- 
ductions preceding the formal program, 
Walter C. Beckjord, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Columbia Gas and Electric 
Corp., was given recognition for the en- 
couragement he gave the annual breakfast 
feature which started during his administra- 
tion as chairman of the Residential Section. 

E. J. Boyer, sales manager, Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co., and chairman, Residential 
Section, spoke briefly, paying high tribute to 
the contributions of the Home Service Com- 
mittee this year, particularly the two book- 
lets, “Home Service Volunteers’ and. ‘“Un- 
cle Sam Wants It to Last.” 

Alexander Forward, managing director, 
American Gas Association, called attention 
to the fact that women would soon be work- 
ing in all fields of endeavor but none 
would do more vital work than the highly 
trained home service personnel. 

After being introduced as the head of the 
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first company to inaugurate the famous 
Bridgeport plan for industrial nutrition 
George S. Hawley, president, The Bridge- 
port Gas Light Company, and president of 
the Association, commended the home serv- 
ice departments for their achievements in 
simplifying the technical subject of nutri- 
tion and dramatizing its highly important 


but in nations. 


that society requires of them. 


— Dr. Goodhart on NUTRITION AND MORALE 


HAT do we expect from nutrition? We certainly do not expect to make 
people more warlike by feeding them; we don’t expect to make them more 
dissatisfied, in fact we hope and expect to make them more content. We know that 
starvation is a breeder of discontent and of warlike spirits, not only in individuals 


Our object in trying to feed the country well is to make peo- 
ple content; make them able and strong enough to stand 
the strain which the war is thrusting upon them in the 
direction of increased efforts and energy. 
of society as a whole and it is a function of other depart- 
ments of our government. Our whole job in this nutrition 
program is to enable people to be able to do the things 


This is particularly important at the present time in 


story. He also complimented them for being 
prepared to assume leadership when the 
government’s nutrition program was organ- 
ized. 

At this point in the program, Miss Mc- 
Queen censured Lady Bad Luck for striking 
a dual blow at the Rochester company and 
the Home Service Committee when the ill- 
ness of Helen Smith forced her to give up 
her leadership of home service work as 
chairman of the committee soon after she 
had started an effc.tive war program. Her- 
man Russell, president of the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., extended Miss Smith’s 
greetings and reported that her health was 
improving. 


War Service for Home Service 

To set the theme of the breakfast “War 
Service for Home Service,” Jeannette Camp- 
bell, home service director, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company, as incoming chairman of 
the Home Service Committee, reviewed the 
work of the home service departments in 
cooperating with the war effort. She then 
outlined the plans of the Home Service 
Committee for next year. Miss Campbell's 
talk was illustrated by large blow-up charts 
of special activities and an illustrated book- 


(Continued on page 424 





Dr. R. S. Goodhart, 
Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


It is a function 








relation to war workers, not only because they are being 
put under an increased strain, but because many of those 
now coming into factories are not in good health. They have 
not been employed in factories before; they have not been 
well-fed; they may have been rejected in the draft. A con- 
siderable expenditure of time, energy, money and intelligence 
by all of us is demanded in order to see that these people 
can stand the strain. 

These problems must be met in such a way that the morale 
of the people is not broken. The people must be educated 
to get the most out of foodstuffs available. They must be 
educated to take substitutes and alternative foods and they 
must be educated to the proper food value of every item 
on the market. 
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Industrial and Commercial Gas Meetings Probe 
War Production Factors 


HE tremendous 

part gas plays 
in producing the ar- 
ticles of war pro- 
vided the central 
theme at meetings of 
the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas 
Section during the 
Association’s annual 
meeting in Chicago, 
October 5 and 6. 
Important utilization 
problems, supply and 
conservation of gas 
in already overloaded factories, government 
specifications for war plant fuels—each re- 
ceived the attention of experts from all 
parts of the country; and out of the many 
ideas brought forth and the lively discus- 
sions which followed, came definite ideas 
for those present to take home and help 
speed war production in their localities. 





George F. B. Owens 


Industrial Gas on the Job 


When Chairman George F. B. Owens of 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section 
called the members to order, following a 
delightful luncheon, there was a capacity 
crowd. Mr. Owens briefly outlined some 
of the high points of industrial and com- 
mercial gas in the war effort and reviewed 
the actions of the Section, first, in connec- 
tion with gas in production for defense and, 
since December, for all-out war. He com- 
mended the industrial gas sales-engineers 
of the utilities and of the equipment man- 
ufacturers on the way they are fulfilling 
their difficult role and expressed the opin- 
ion that many factory operations have been 
speeded up because of their work. 

Mr. Owens pointed out that a large part 
of the great cooking job undertaken by the 
Army and Navy is utilizing the modern 
types of heavy duty gas cooking and baking 
appliances that have been developed during 
the past few years. The severest require- 
ments on equipment, caused by the hard 
service required when feeding thousands of 
hungry men three times a day, are being 
fully met by these sturdy gas appliances. 

The feature speaker at the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Luncheon was Major John 
L. King, Chief of Fuel Section, Resources 
Division, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. Major King, who represents the War 
Department on the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, outlined the steps now being 





taken by the Government, and some of the 
steps being planned for later execution, to 
assure a full supply of fuel for all war pro- 
duction industries through this winter and 
for the duration. Some straightforward 
things were said to the industrial gas men 
present which will be helpful in handling 
the fuel situation in war factories this 
winter. 

In addition to Major King, Lieutenant 
Commander S. Procter Rodgers, represen- 


completion of the presentation of these re- 
ports the balance of the session was de- 
voted to “Problems in Connection with the 
Use of Gas in War Production’’—an open 
meeting sponsored by the Managing Com- 
mittee. A list of topics had been prepared 
by members of the Managing Committee 
and, with Chairman Owens presiding, each 
topic was taken up separately and thor- 
oughly analyzed. Among the topics dis- 
cussed in this manner were: 





Association officers discussing fuel problems with Army and Navy representatives. Left to 
right: George F. B. Owens, retiring Chairman, Industrial and Commercial Gas Section; 
Lt. Com. S. Procter Rodgers, Munitions Board; B. H. Gardner, incoming Section Chairman; 


and Major John L. King, 


tative of the Navy on the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board, and J. W. Batten, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research, were guests of the Section at the 
luncheon. 

Election of officers was held at the lunch- 
eon. The Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta, Ga., 
presented nominations on behalf of his 
committee. These were: For Sectional Vice 
President of the Association and Chairman 
of the Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion, Ben H. Gardner, Vice-President, Co- 
lumbia Engineering Corporation, Columbus, 
Ohio; for Vice-Chairman of the Section, 
Charles G. Young, Manager, Springfield 
Gas Light Company, Springfield, Mass. 
They were unanimously elected. 

At the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
session, Chairmen of the Section’s commit- 
tees presented their annual reports. Upon 
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War Department fuel chief 


(1) Industrial and Commercial gas op- 
erations under Limitation Orders 
L-31 and L-174. 

Public relations under limitation or- 
ders. 

(2) Are any criterions being developed 
for determining terms of acceptance 
of industrial temporary loads on the 
basis of adequate return and amorti- 
zation over a short period? 

(3) What are most important things in- 
dustrial and commercial salesmen 
can do to help war effort? What 
measuring stick can be used to de- 
termine if gas company contacts with 
industrial and commercial customers 
are being adequately maintained dur- 
ing war conditions? 

(4) All factors considered, has the posi- 
tion of gas in the commercial cook- 
ing and baking fields been enhanced 
from the competitive and other an- 


American Gas cOvoctiedéon MONTHLY 














gles by the experiences in the camps, 
war posts, etc.? 

(5) Maintaining commercial cooking 
equipment under war conditions, 
where A-1-J Priority or better is re- 
quired for replacement of new equip- 
ment. 

(6) Experiences with auxiliary fuel and 
auxiliary fuel utilization equipment 
for industrial customers. 

Effect of above on future business. 

(7) Effect of Priorities, etc., on indus- 
trial gas equipment. 

(8) Recent progress in applying gas to 
aluminum heat treating. 

(9) Can industrial gas men effectively 
help small manufacturers secure war 
contracts ? 

(10) All too frequently the statement is 
made that certain types of industrial 
gas loads are not profitable to gas 
companies. Should all activities be 
directed toward developing, adver- 
tising and publicizing only those 
processes that show increased thermal 
efficiencies compared with oil fuel? 
Is it better to have a smaller load all 
portions of which are regarded as 
definitely profitable, rather than 
larger loads with questionable profit? 

(11) Effect of national nutrition plan on 
relations with commercial cooking 
and baking customers. 

(12) Application of step rates, minimum 
bills, etc. to billing of industrial cus- 
tomers during periods of curtailment. 


At some time during the afternoon ev- 
eryone present took part in the discussion 
of one or more of these topics. Before 
the session closed, Chairman Owens pre- 
sented the gavel to incoming Chairman 
Gardner. The thanks of the Section were 
extended to Mr. Owens for the sound lead- 
ership he had given the Section during the 
past year and he was commended partic- 
ularly for the speed and effectiveness with 
which the Section’s activities were stream- 
lined and geared to the problems of gas in 
war production. 





Uncle Sam’s army “locker trunks” are 
produced on faster schedule because drying 
time was reduced. Gas unit heaters did the 


trick. 
Sd 


Flame annealing of brass and steel shell 
cases is now in full production. Another 
development of ‘‘furnaceless” heat treat- 
ing, as Bob LeMay says. 

Sf 


Coffee is free to the 6800 employces 
of the Northern Pump Company, Minne- 
apolis, But these same employees spend 
approximately $1,000,000 annually for 
food brought to their work benches on 38 
nine-foot long bottled-gas-heated commis- 
sary wagons attended by 38 pretty “serv- 
ettes.” 


ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 1942 


Congratulations to Bill Hepburn, the 
first industrial gas man to receive the Mun- 
roe Award. Hep is a real old timer who 
knows how to apply his wealth of experi- 
ence to today’s most important problems. 


7 


Selecting, installing and operating 
standby systems of glass plants using nat- 
ural gas is developing into a distinct art. 
Butane-propane and oil systems are used in 
similar plants in the same city. Take your 
choice, boys. ‘ 


Shell loading speeded by silica gel de- 
hydrators. The time gap between powder 
and ultimate shell loading at a southern 
ordnance plant has been reduced by several 
hours as the result of a recent installation 
of silica gel dehydrators. The shell loading 
plant consists of a variety of buildings 
housing three powder and shell production 
lines, powder drying houses, and storage 
and shipping buildings. Two production 
lines are equipped with dehydrating air 
conditioning units, and others will be 
changed over with later plant expansion. 
Major equipment consists of two rotary 
dehydrators. Used in connection with these 
units are two four-compartment dryers. 
Powder for shell loading is placed on flat 
trays in the dryers and conditioned air is 
circulated over and around the trays from 
the dehydrator. A low humidity of 5 per 
cent or less, required for drying powder 
to a maximum efficiency, is consistently 
maintained. 


Part of the Army’s rolling equipment 
such as glass windshields, glass insulation, 
ceramic spark plugs and glass battery parts 
are a few of the ceramic items developed 


by gas heat. 
¢ 


Public Utilities Wartime Workshop 
of Canada completed over 16,300 “bits and 
pieces” machine and other parts, particu- 
larly those which tend to make “bottle- 
in the munitions-producing indus- 
tries—and has orders on hand for more 


, 


necks,’ 


than 300,000 of similar work. 
® 


Industrial Gas helps win pennants. 
Every list of Army-Navy “E” awards con- 
tains the names of many firms that use gas 
for some of their most important opera- 


tions. 
y 


On a recent radio program of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, Edward M. 
Borger, President, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company, was interviewed on “Nat- 
ural Gas in War Production.” What have 
you done to get gas in war production on 
your local stations? You’ve got a story to 


tell. 


SAD BUT TRUE 


Headline in Industrial Gas Times, Lon- 
A Little 


don—"Gas for Crematoria, 
Known But Growing Use for Gas.” 


Such are the fortunes of war! (It takes 


550 cu.ft. per cremation.) 





ADVERTISING 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS 


FOR NOVEMBER 





The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 

J. P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice-chairman, announces that full-page 

advertisements will appear in the trade and business magazines listed below during 

the month of November. These advertisements are prepared in cooperation with the 

Committee on National Advertising as a part of the industry’s national advertising 

campaign. 

MAGAZINE THEME 
General Manufacturing 

BUSINESS WEEK (Nov. 14—%% page) The Secret Weapon—that’s no secret at all 
. . . Industrial Gas Engineering helps speed 
vital war production. 


Metals Industry 
He isn’t in uniform... but the Indus- 
trial GAS Engineer plays a vital role in 
war production. 


STEEL (Nov. 16) 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
METAL PROGRESS 

HEAT TREATING & FORGING 


Baking Field 
These Soldiers eat . . . and it takes plenty 
of baking with GAS to round out that 5 
pounds of food per day. 


BAKERS WEEKLY (Nov. 23) 


Ceramic Industry 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY Millions of dishes for the Army . . . pro- 
duced speedily, uniformly and at low cost— 
with GAS. 


Restaurant Field 

By all means .. . keep ’em cooking! Let 

our GAS engineer help you get the most 

from your present GAS equipment. 

The world’s biggest “restaurant chain” 
. uses GAS for cooking and baking. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


CHAIN STORE AGE (Fountain and 
Restaurant Section) 
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Technicians Work Takes on New Significance 
in All-Out War Program 


"The war in which we are so fully and 
so unequivocally engaged is a technicians’ 
war. More than at any other time in the 
history of the world we depend upon the 
ability and genius of engineers, operators 
and construction men to produce the ma- 
terials and equipment necessary to wage 
modern warfare.” 


HESE words of Ernest R. Acker, chair- 

man of the Association’s Committee 
on War Activities, at the Technical Section 
annual meeting in Chicago, October 5, were 
indicative of the weight and significance of 
the subsequent proceedings at which vital 
operating problems of a gas industry at 
war were discussed. At no time in the his- 
tory of the Section, it was brought out, 
have its activities been of such consequence 
in maintaining the industrial fabric of the 
country. 

In opening the meeting, Harold L. 
Gaidry, chairman of the Section, thanked 
the men who had done outstanding work 
during his administration and spoke of the 
serious times ahead. Mr. Gaidry was re- 
elected chairman of the Section for 1942- 
1943. Charles F. Turner, The East Ohio 
Gas Company, Cleveland, was elected vice- 
chairman. 

The place of the Technical Section in the 
war effort was cogently described by Mr. 
Acker after he had pointed out that the war 
has already required drastic modifications of 
our operations and that still more were to 
come. “The Technical Section’s place,” he 
said, “is at the forefront of those who are 
willing to discard the old and take on the 




















new, to maintain a flexibility of mind and 
a freshness of vision and viewpoint that 
will use disaster to achieve progress. ... . 
It's ability lies in its ability to discard the 
statement, ‘It can’t be done,’ and to substi- 
tute the question, ‘How can it be done?’”’ 

Previously Mr. Acker had paid tribute to 
the foresight and preparedness of the tech- 
nical men in anticipating the needs of war 
and had described activities since the war 
began. He spoke of the publication, “War 
Protection of the Gas Industry,’”’ the study 
of the recovery of toluol, reduction of tin 
content in solder and the possible substi- 
tution of kerosene, gasoline or liquefied 
petroleum gases for crude oil in carburetted 
water gas production. 

Mr. Acker concluded with a ringing ap- 
peal “for continued leadership in solving 
the war problems of the industry; for 
voluntary revision of methods and standards 
to permit the greatest possible contribution 
to the war effort; and for constant, aggres- 
sive technical development—looking to the 
continuation of a strong and en- 
during industry in the period 
after the war.” 

The full impact of the neces- 
sity to “do more with less’’ has 
been felt by the gas industry, 
D. P. Hartson, chairman of the 
Technical Section’s Committee on 
War Activities, said in presenting 
a review of the Section’s war rec- 
ord. Increased deliveries of gas 
for the war effort, increased de- 
mand for service, fewer men, 
greater difficulties of obtaining 





necessary materials, a heavier demand on 
supervisory and managerial time, and along 
with it all, the constant realization of a 
greater need for adequate property and plant 
protection, were some of the items men- 
tioned by Mr. Hartson. 

Pointing out that a shortage of regular 
raw materials for gas making has created an 
acute problem, Mr. Hartson said that ‘‘for- 
tunately, consideration has been given by in- 
dividuals and committees of the Technical 
Section for several years as to the possibili- 
ties of increasing gas output and _inter- 
changeability of various gases, as well as to 
means of using gas plant apparatus to do 
new duty.” Gases with different characteris- 
tics, variable pressures in certain areas because 
of overloads: on the system have brought 
utilization problems to the distribution en- 
gineer, he stated. Property protection, per- 
sonnel training, maintenance of service and 
other technical problems related to the war 
effort have been given unstinted attention 
by the Technical Section, Mr. Hartson said. 


Weighing the technical problems of a gas 
industry at war. Above, left to right— 
Charles F. Turner, Cleveland, newly elected 
Technical Section Vice-Chairman; Harold L. 
Gaidry, New Orleans, Section Chairman; 
S. P. Cobb, New York; Louis Shnidman, 
Rochester; and Captain R. C. Stratton, 
C.W.S., Chief Pyrotechnic Unit, Chicago 


Left (around the table, left to right)—Cap- 
tain R. C. Stratton, Chicago; Charles F. 
Turner, Vice-Chairman-Elect ; Chairman Har- 
old L. Gaidry; Gladys Hanshaw, New 
York; D. P. Hartson, Pittsburgh, past Sec- 
tion Chairman, and Chairman, Committee 
on War Activities; R. H. Arndt, Baltimore, 
Chairman, Gas Production Committee 


















































































D. P. Hartson, Pittsburgh, Chairman, Tech- 
nical Section Committee on War Activities; 
E. L. Sweeney, Everett; and H. B. Ander- 
sen, Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman, Distribu- 
tion Committee. Photographed above (stand- 
ing amid smoke rings) is L. J. Willien, Chi- 
cago, newly appointed WPB consultant 


Reports of the following committees 
which are in printed form were distributed 
at the meeting: Gas Production, R. H. 
Arndt, chairman; Operation of Public Util- 
ity Motor Vehicles, Jean Y. Ray, chairman; 
Chemical, R. J. Sheridan, chairman; Gas 
Conditioning, H. D. Lehman, chairman; 
and Distribution, C. S. Goldsmith, chair- 
man. These reports are available at Asso- 
ciation headquarters. 
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Left—R. H. Arndt, Baltimore, Chairman, 
Gas Production Committee 


The proposed use of gasoline as a sub- 
stitute for gas oil in water gas manufacture 
aroused considerable discussion at the meet- 
ing. Results of an operating study by 
W. H. Ganley, Falley Petroleum Co., Chi- 
cago, and R. W. Stafford, Connelly Iron 
Sponge & Governor Co., Chicago, were 
made available to the delegates. Tests were 
made at the Fond du Lac plant of the Wis- 
consin Power and Light Co. on Sept. 2, 
1942 at the request of the Chicago Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator, and, according to 
the authors, the data resulting justified the 
following conclusions: 


. Raw gasoline can be successfully gasified 
in a carburetted water gas machine. 

. These tests indicated a cracking tempera- 
ture of about 1450° F. as best for Fond 
du Lac. It is believed that with a stand- 
ard three shell machine a higher tem- 
perature will be required. For any given 
machine, the proper temperature should 
be determined experimentally. 

. The set capacity is approximately the 
same with gasoline as with the oils nor- 
mally used in the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas. 

. Higher fuel cracking efficiencies can be 
obtained by the use of gasoline. 

. The tar produced from gasoline is ma- 
terially less than from the oils normall7 
used. 

6. The main problem in the use of gaso- 
line is handling and storage, including 
state and local regulations. 

. With the present price and tax struc- 
ture, it is not economical to use gaso- 
line. Action should be started to have 
the 114¢ Federal tax law changed so 
that it will not apply on gasoline used 
for gas-making purposes, since it would 
be used to release fuel oils and gas oils 
which are badly needed by war industries 
which are unable to convert to gasoline. 


N 


ww 


dd 
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Based on current costs of gasoline, the 
Fond du Lac test, including Federal tax, 
ran slightly over 8¢ per M.C.F., in excess 
of costs of using fuel oil at present market 
price, it was reported. This is exclusive of 
tar credits which would increase the differ- 
ential still further. 

L. J. Willien, of Chicago, who has been 
appointed by the War Production Board as 
a consultant on manufactured gas, called 
attention to similar tests which have been 
made by the Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
and expressed the belief that the results 
were promising and investigations should be 
continued. 

In the absence of Mr. Goldsmith, chair- 
man of the Distribution Committee, who 
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— 
Top row, left to right—A. V. Smith, Phila- 
del phia; Charles F. Turner, Cleveland, Vice- 
Chairman-Elect; R. L. James, Harrisburg 
(back row); Raymond F. Hadley, Philadel- 
phia, 1940 Beal Medal Winner; E. W. 
Guernsey, Baltimore, Vice-Chairman, Gas 
Conditioning Committee; H. D. Lehman, 
Philadelphia; Chairman, Gas Conditioning 
Committee; A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati; H. 
W. Nicolson, Newark; W. H. Ganley and 
Richard W. Stafford (co-authors of paper, 
"Value of Gasoline for Gas-Making Pur- 
poses’); L. J. Eck, Minneapolis 


headed a group studying the possibilities 
of using low tin content solder in reassem- 
bling gas meters, the vice-chairman, H. B. 
Andersen of Philadelphia, reviewed the re- 
sults to date. Discussion centered on ex- 
perience with solder of 30% tin content and 
particularly the tests conducted by the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
results of which were reported by C. P. 
Xenis and A. F. Kochendorfer in the Oc- 
tober issue of the A. G. A. MONTHLY. 
There was some difference of opinion and 
a committee was appointed to study the 
matter further and make recommendations 
to the War Production Board. 

Linn Edsall, of Philadelphia, vice-chair- 
man of the Committee on Operation of 
Public Utility Motor Vehicles, presented an 
informative and valuable review of the new 
Office of Defense Transportation General 
Order 21 and its effect on utility motor 
fleets which is published in this issue. 

A comprehensive paper on nitric oxide 
control was abstracted by Louis Shnidman 
of the Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., who described the control 
of deposits by the use of especially de- 
veloped slide testers located at the plant 
and at various points of the distribution 
system and on consumers’ premises. He 
also discussed a simplified method devel- 
oped for determining nitric oxide in fuel 
gases which was standardized by the use of 
synthetic mixtures containing nitric oxide. 
It was found that the source of nitric oxide 
in the gas was from the products of com- 
bustion used in the heating cycle. 

Control of the oxide boxes in regard to 
nitric oxide removal is most important, Mr. 
Shnidman revealed. Fresh, unused oxide 
shows little or no capacity for removing 
nitric oxide while foul oxide shows a defi- 
nite ability to do so, he said. A further 
test was developed by means of which the 
revivification of the oxide was controlled 
so that when returned to service, no diffi- 
culty was encountered in regard to nitric 
oxide liberation or nitric oxide troubles, he 
reported. 

Research on organic sulphur financed by 













organic sulfur investigation for the Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corporation. 

In addition to the work looking toward 
the development of general laboratory 
methods, Dr. Guernsey said, it has been the 
intent to study the sulfur compounds in a 
limited number of samples of typical gases 
in a more fundamental way—that is by pro- 
cedures in which individual compounds 
would be more positively identified by their 
unique physical properties. 

The Technical Section meeting concluded 
with a report on microbiological anaerobic 
corrosion research by Dr. R. F. Hadley, 
Susquehanna Pipe Line Company, Phila- 
delphia, whose outstanding work on this 
subject won him the Beal medal in 1940. 
Discussing research at Rutgers University, 
he said the objective is primarily to discover 
a method of locating easily those corrosive 
areas in soil which have heretofore defied 
detection. He mentioned two methods of 
doing this: first, an intensity method which 
is made by the measurement of three redox 
potentials of the soil, which holds great 
promise; second, a method of measuring 
the reductive capacity of the soil. 

“Ultimately,” Dr. Hadley said, “we hope 
to have the apparatus somewhat in the na- 
ture of a reactivity cane that can be used to 
indicate how corrosive the soil is from a 
microbiological anaerobic standpoint.” 


NATURAL GAS MEETING 

(Continued from page 386) 
vey is being made in connection with the 
same type of survey being made by the 
Production Committee studying oil reserves 
because some of the gas reserves are in dry 
gas fields, some in fields producing oil 
occurring in separate horizons, and some 
in condensate fields. Still others are in 
solution with the oils and in horizons in 
such quantities that they may become major 
reserves. 

“Our next problem was to make a survey 
of the market demands and the pipe line 
capacities to determine whether or not the 
market demands could be met. With the 
quantities of gas and the tremendous re- 
serves, as compared with the balance of the 
country, one would think there was nothing 
to worry about, but the transportation 
bottleneck is ever present in all the prob- 
lems of war. 

“During the year 1941, District 3 pro- 
duced and sent to market 1 trillion, 650 bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas, of which 350 billion 
was exported, mostly to Districts 2 and 4, 
and the balance used within the district. 
We estimate a 20% increase this year and 
a peak demand for the district of 7 billion 
cubic feet. 

“From the pipe line surveys made to 
date, it looks as if this district will be able 
to meet market demands but conditions are 
changing rapidly. For instance, in our own 
system (United Gas Pipe Line Company) 
we have had an inquiry concerning avail- 
ability of some 40 million cubic feet of gas 
additional for a proposed war industry 


which, if it comes this year, will be diff- 
cult to meet.” 

Mr. McGowan also discussed the prob- 
lem of assisting in augmenting the supply 
of crude oil to 24-inch lines. 


District 4 


Robert W. Hendee, General Manager, 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and Chairman of District 4, 
explained that his district, comprising the 
Rocky Mountain States of Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Idaho and Utah, has not 
been faced with the problem confronting 
the committees in the four other districts 
with their crowded industrial areas. How- 
ever, camps for armed forces have arisen 
all over this area, he stated, and natural 
gas companies have met war requirements 
by providing natural gas service such as 
space heating, cooking, water heating and 
baking in camps, and for diverse applica- 
tions in regular industrial plants. 

“These requirements were at first met in 
the district by additions to compressor sta- 
tions, paralleling lines and drilling addi- 
tional wells,” he said, but indicated that 
there was a limit to elasticity of pipe lines. 
He mentioned one large company which 
already has felt it necessary to request sev- 
eral large industrial customers, to arrange 
for some other fuel supply. Mr. Hendee 
spoke with concern of the impending loss 
of manpower and the difficulties involved 
in gasoline rationing in an area where 
populated centers are widely separated. 


District 5 

William Moeller, Jr., Vice-President, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
and Chairman, District 5, said that there 
were 1,925,000 natural gas customers in 
that area and that a peak demand of 1 bil- 
lion 350 million cubic feet was expected in 
January, 1943. 

The principal problem of that region he 
indicated, is that of equating casinghead gas 
production to peak load demand. The 
problem is tied up with oil production and 
is further complicated by the large seasonal 
variations because of the general use of gas 
for house heating. Referring to the close 
cooperation worked out between the gas 
and gasoline sections, Mr. Moeller ex- 
pressed confidence that the war problems 
would be solved, although some curtail- 
ment in Southern California at least would 
be necessary. 

A system of underground gas storage is 
being worked out and, together with fuel 
oil standby, should serve to alleviate the 
peak load problem, Mr. Moeller said. He 
said that fuel oil is the only alternate fuel 
on the West Coast for many purposes. 


GAS SALES UP 12.10% 


Sales of gas to customers of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. and affiliated companies increased 
12.10 per cent in the nine months ending 
September 30, as compared with the same 
period of the previous year. 
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Sweeney Advanced 


L. SWEENEY 

. has been ad- 
vanced from assist- 
ant superintendent 
to superintendent of 
the Everett, Mass., 
plant of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas 
Company. 

Mr. Sweeney was 
chairman of the 
Chemical Committee 
of the American 
Gas Association in 
1940-1941 and is 
now chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Gas Chemists’ Handbook. He has made 
many valuable contributions to Association 
activities. 


E. L. Sweeney 


Heads Legion Post 


J. MODZIK- 

. OWSKI, chem- 
ical engineer of The 
Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, 
Chicago, has _ been 
elected Commander 
of the Peoples Gas 
Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Mr. Modzikowski 
was formerly actively 
engaged in Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
work, having served 
as chairman of the Chemical Committee and 
vice-chairman of the Technical Section. He 
is in charge of the physical and chemical 
testing laboratory of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 


S. J. Modzikowski 


New American Standards 


WO American Standards, one govern- 

ing requirements for installation of 
gas-burning equipment in power boilers 
(ASA No.: Z21.33-1942), and the other 
governing listing requirements for gas 
valves (ASA No.: Z21.15-1942) have been 
approved by the American Standards As- 
sociation. The first of these standards, 
which were developed under the leader- 
ship of the American Gas Association, 
covers such requirements as installation of 
burners and controls; gas piping and 
meters; inspections and tests; as well as 
boiler room ventilation, accessibility for 
cleaning and inspection, and flues and flue 
connections. 

The approved Standard listing require- 
ments for gas valves include such con- 
struction requirements as dimensions; com- 
pensation for wear; valve stems and 
handles; stops; latching type valves; 


strength; materials; assembly and mark- 
ing; and such performance requirements 
as leakage; capacity; gas range burner 
valves with adjustable orfices, and con- 
tinued operation. 
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Five-Year Period Extended in Wartime 
Modification of Appliance Approvals 


OME 8 years ago, in order to encourage 

development and marketing of better 
types of gas appliances and enhance the sig- 
nificance of the Laboratories’ Approval Seal 
displayed on them, the American Gas As- 
sociation adopted a policy of limiting ap- 
provals to a period not exceeding 5 years. 
During this time such approvals might be 
renewed annually following a satisfactory 
examination of the manufacturer’s produc- 
tion at his plant. 

Under this policy it became necessary at 
the expiration of the fifth year following 
the original test for all provisions of ap- 
proval standards in effect as of that later 
date to be fully met to permit further ap- 
proval. As such standards were usually re- 
vised and strengthened at least every 2 
years, in the great majority of cases resub- 
mission for additional tests to determine 
whether all provisions were fully met was 
necessary before approval could again be 
extended. 


New War Conditions 

Since the war program began, growing 
shortages of materials and enforced use of 
substitutes became a matter of concern to all 
manufacturers. In order to provide neces- 
sary relief under emergency conditions, de- 
cision was reached early in 1942 to permit 
temporary extension of one year in the 
case of appliances, approval of which ex- 
pired in 1942. In the meantime a compre- 
hensive study of the subject was undertaken 
for the purpose of working out a plan 
which would meet all conditions involved. 

Since this action was taken the output of 
domestic gas-burning appliances has been 
drastically curtailed as the result of various 
limitation orders, enormously increased mil- 
itary and naval needs and necessity for con- 
servation of vital materials. As a conse- 
quence comparatively few models are now 
available for civilian use. Gas appliance 
production has been suspended for the du- 
ration of the war by many manufacturers 
while others have reduced the number of 
models in active production to a fraction of 
those formerly fabricated. Obviously under 
these circumstances it is neither practical 
nor possible to require changes under war- 
time conditions in equipment now on the 
approved list to enable it to meet new pro- 
visions of current approval requirements. In 
addition it is impossible to state what 
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further restrictions may be imposed on all 
industry or the extent to which output may 
be further reduced. 

For these and other reasons a modifica- 
tion of the present policy limiting appli- 
ance approvals to a 5-year period becomes a 
wartime necessity so that manufacturing 
might continue to produce equipment as 
formerly fabricated. 

A great deal of attention has been de- 
voted to this subject by the Approval Re- 
quirements Committee as well as by the 
Laboratories’ Managing Committee. In ad- 
dition to extensive discussions at several 
meetings over the past year a thorough 
study has been made of changes presented 
by current requirements as contrasted to 
those in effect 5 years back. After careful 
consideration several modifications have been 
made in the present policy governing exten- 
sions of approvals involving not only the 
actual approval of appliances during the 
wartime period but also provisions for 
their listing in the Laboratories’ periodical, 
“Directory of Approved Gas Appliances 
and Listed Accessories.” 


Appliance Approvals Continued 


Until further notice present appliance ap- 
provals may be continued without limitation 
to a 5-year period. Due to a forced suspen- 
sion of production of a large proportion of 
equipment at present approved, such ap- 
provals will be “frozen’’ as of December 31, 
1942, until a date to be determined later. 
Under this arrangement it will be possible 
for a manufacturer at a later date to make 
use of the unexpired period of his original 
5-year approval which may remain after the 
end of the present year. In reaching this de- 
cision full recognition was given to the fact 
that no estimate can be made of the prob- 
able duration of the war. Following partial 
or complete termination of hostilities it is 
believed an extended period may occur dur- 
ing which transition from war to peace con- 
ditions will bring about a high degree of 
unsettlement and uncertainty. Adoption of a 
permanent policy as of this date was not 
considered practical. 

Under this modified policy, appliances ap- 
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proved in 1937 whose 5-year of certification 
expires at the end of the current year may 
continue to receive approval although their 
approval has now run for the full 5 years 
and no unexpired period would remain at 
the end of 1942. For other models, certifi- 
cation of which expires in 1943 and subse- 
quent years, 5-year approvals will be “‘froz- 
en” until a date to be determined later. In all 
cases where production has been discontin- 
ued provision is made for its renewal upon 
a satisfactory examination by a Laboratories 
representative at the manufacturer's plant. 
The Laboratories are prepared to give prompt 
service in such cases where inspections of 
this nature are required. 


Directory of Appliances Curtailed 

The October 1942 issue of the Directory 
of Approved Gas Appliances and Listed Ac- 
cessories will be the last published in com- 
plete form. This Directory will state on its 
cover page: Save—Final Complete Direc- 
tory until Victory. It will also contain an 
introduction presenting a brief explanation 
of this plan bringing out the following 
facts: 

Due to conversion to war purposes of 
many factories formerly producing gas ap- 
pliances, the majority of approvals of equip- 
ment shown in the October 1942 Directory 
will be temporarily suspended at the end of 
the current year. Many manufacturers are, 
however, in position to undertake production 
promptly on receipt of orders carrying suf- 
ficient priority to enable procurement of es- 
sential materials. Approved models should 
therefore be readily available in such in- 
stances as factory inspections can be made 
by the Laboratories promptly on_notifica- 
tion, and interested individuals notified 
when approval is reinstated. It is therefore 
important that this Directory be retained as 
a complete record of approved equipment. 

The January 1943 Directory and subse- 
quent issues will include only equipment in 
active production or on which approval has 
been renewed by inspection in the usual 
manner. As additional models are approved 
they will be included. References will also 
appear in each of the 1943 and later issues 
to the current October Directory to call at- 
tention to approvals which may be rein- 
stated under conditions described above. 

The importance of a constructive policy 





which will permit continued availability of 
approved equipment vitally needed for our 
armed forces, defense housing, and the gen- 
eral public, will be obvious to all. It is be- 
lieved that the modified policy described 
will not only accomplish this purpose but 
will greatly assist manufacturers in contin- 
uing to fabricate approved types. Great 
credit is due them for the manner in which 
they have faced the many obstacles arising 
in these difficult times. This fact alone en- 
titles them to the industry’s fullest coopera- 
tion. 


HOME SERVICE BREAKFAST 
(Continued from page 417) 
let which was made available through the 
courtesy of Servel, Inc. 

The National Nutrition Program was the 
pivot for the endeavors which were far 
reaching in the type of work done; in the 
extent of organization contacts, in the vari- 
ous interests considered and in the wide 
coverage of numbers, Miss Campbell re- 
ported: “It is especially gratifying’ she 
said, “that community organizations, Nu- 
trition Committees, Civilian Defense and 
Red Cross groups have relied on home serv- 
ice departments to provide leadership, in- 
struction and headquarters for meetings and 
demonstrations.” 

Phases of the nutrition program have in- 
cluded a wide variety of special contacts ex- 
tending not only to women in the commu- 
nity, but to groups set up for emergency 
feeding, training women new to foods prob- 
lems, reaching into areas where people have 
changed their home locale and work with 
people of all ages, conditions and financial 
levels. 

“In these war time activities,’’ Miss Camp- 
bell asserted, “Home Service has not lost 
track of the fact that its obligation to its 
company is in keeping the story of equip- 
ment, its uses, its care and its flexibility al- 
ways in the foreground in these varied con- 
tacts and in making additional friends, thus 
maintaining public acceptance and appreci- 
ation for domestic gas service.” 

In outlining the work of the 1943 com- 
mittee, Miss Campbell, as chairman, indi- 
cated that one of the big jobs would be the 
compilation of an industry-wide question- 
naire to make available facts and figures on 
the extent of community cooperation and 
home service wartime work and results. 

The next division of work on the pro- 
gram is that of conservation—conservation 
of food in the two phases of food preserva- 
tion and dehydration; and secondly, through 
study and explanation of better food prep- 
aration methods; also the conservation of 
fuel and equipment, money and time. In 
setting up this conservation program, the 
interested Federal agencies were consulted 
and their requests and suggestions incorpo- 
rated in the plan of work. 

The third phase of committee work will 
be that of Post-War Planning. Representa- 
tion of Home Service has been requested in 
the membership of the American Gas Asso- 


ciation Post-War Planning Committee by its 
chairman, A. M. Beebee of Rochester. Miss 
Campbell mentioned that it seemed an obli- 
gation of home service to assemble all 
known ways in which our equipment may 
be studied to meet problems of home mak- 
ers. Continued cooperation will be given to 
all phases of the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram, in sponsorship of community activi- 
ties, and in special promotion of Nutrition 
in Industry, so well set up by Servel Inc. 

In closing Miss Campbell said: “From 
East to West, from North to South, all re- 
ports as you have seen in the fine coverage 
in the trade magazines and in the A. G. A. 
MonrTHLY, have indicated an active pro- 
gram under way in our departments—only 
made possible through the support of our 
company sales managers and executives, and 
with the big contribution made by advertis- 
ing and display. As chairman of the com- 
mittee this next year, I enlist your contin- 
ued cooperation.” 


Nutrition in Industry Plan 


“Eat to Beat the Devil,” the slogan of 
Servel's national Nutrition in Industry pro- 
gram, was the subject of a talk by Louis 
Ruthenburg, president of Servel, Inc., who 
outlined how home service cooperation was 
necessary to make the program effective. 
“From feeding the family at home,” he 
said, “has grown the feeding of the family 
in the production factories. . . . In this pro- 
gram lie great opportunities for the gas util- 
ities to serve. It is also a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Home Service because’ it provides 
the necessary final machinery of transmis- 
sion that is so essential to the entire pro- 
gram.” 

The Servel industrial feeding program at- 
tracted the attention and full cooperation 
of the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services in Washington, it was em- 
phasized by the next speaker, R. S. Good- 
hart, M.D., technical advisor of nutrition in 
that office. Dr. Goodhart discussed the re- 
lation of nutrition to morale, particularly as 
is affects war workers who, he pointed out, 
are under increased strain and are not al- 
ways in good health when they undertake 
war plant work. 

The meeting closed with “A Word to the 
Wise” from Ernest R. Acker, president, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, and chairman, A. G. A. 
Committee on War Activities. Referring to 
natural and manufactured gas limitation or- 
ders and an impending government educa- 
tional program in connection with fuel con- 
servation, Mr. Acker declared that home 
service people can be of direct service to 
gas customers generally in telling the story 
of conservation and tying it in with the 
national program. He urged every unit of 
the industry to cooperate not only in the 
conservation of fuel for cooking but in all 
other uses. 

Greatly assisting in the operation of the 
home service breakfast was a hostess com- 
mittee consisting of: Ruth Sheldon, chair- 
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man, Aileen E. Witmer, Mrs. Helena Kun- 
kel, Hulda Ungericht, Marian E. Schleicher, 
Mrs. Margaret Crooks, May McLoughlin, 
Kathryn Heffernen, Jane Roberts, Ruth 
Bush, and Colleen Fowler. Flowery compli- 
ments for all at the breakfast were pre- 
sented by Surface Combustion through R. L. 
Towne, sales manager. 


Ancient History 


By VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


Who remembers from long ago 
The warmth of the kitchen range, 
When woolens swathed us from chin to 
toe, 
And oranges were passing strange? 
Who in these days can claim to know 
The methods of getting dressed 
Behind the portly base-burner’s glow, 
Spaced right from the view of the rest? 


There’s much to be said for our present 
ways 
And our great god, Thermostat, 
But never a warmth deserves more praise 
Than the rush of comfort that 


Bloomed with its scarlet-petaled rays 

From the old base-burner’s mica glaze 
And warmed us in to the very stays 

In those blessed, good, old, ancient days— 


Those days that scarcely a soul at all 
Likes to admit she can recall! 
—Ladies Home Journal 


IT’S CATCHING 


When a well-known comic artist went on 
the radio recently for a large electric appli- 
ance manufacturer he was asked by the master 
of ceremonies how he felt. The reply was 
“I’m cookin’, man, I’m cookin’ with gas.” 
He was cut off the air forthwith. 














SERVICES OFFERED 


Engineer—26 years with engineering organiza- 
tion managing and operating utilities. Thor- 
oughly familiar both natural and artificial 
gas. Broad training in rates, valuation, re- 
ports, surveys, property records, etc. BS. 
degree in engineering. Available immedi- 
ately for permanent connection, any location. 


1450 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Foreman in water gas plant of 10.000 M daily 
capacity to supervise operation and mainte 
nance. State age, experience salary ex- 
pected and give references. ls 

Research Engineer for investigation of new 
methods of gas manufacture. Experience in 
gas industry desirable but research training 
and ability of paramount importance. Give 
full details with military status in letter. 
Enclose photograph. 0372. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres —W. F. Rockwell, Pittsburgh- 
Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Exec. Sec.—C. W. Berghorn, 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Gas Association 
Pres.—Frank D. Howell, Dominion 
Natural Gas Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont. 
Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley Ave., 
Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres—Irwin J. Wynn, Gainesville 
Gas Co., Gainesville, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Mildred M. Lane, Florida 
Public Service Co., Orlando, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, Illinois Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—C. V. Sorenson, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Paul A. McLeod, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., New- 
castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—Henry Fink, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—Lewis Payne, Eastern Shore 
Public Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec.—J. Russell Hopkins, Eastern 
Shore Public Service Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. 








Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 

Pres—Ralph H. Fry, Raleigh Gas 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Sec.-Treas—Edward W. Ruggles, 
Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—H. K. Wrench, Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City 
Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—D. W. Snyder, Jr., Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank H. Darlington, Peoples 
Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. A. Sutton, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Association 


Pres—T. C. Jones, The Delaware 
Gas Co., Delaware, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—W. L. Woodward, President, 
Zenith Gas System, Inc., Alva, 
Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—F. M. Banks, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—P. T. Dashiell, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres.—C. E. Bennett, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec—Mark Shields, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 
Pres.—L. B. Denning, Jr., Commu- 


nity Natural Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 
Sec.-Tr—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres—Edward R. Felber, Madison 
Gas & Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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